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Administrative 
staff  election 
reminder 


Underfunding  critical 
despite  gain  in  enrolment  income 


The  University  is  looking  forward  to 
a 1988-89  budget  with  no  global 
spending  reduction,  but  inadequate 
operating  and  capital  support  remains  a 
critical  concern.  President  George 
Connell  told  a March  3 news  conference. 

The  president  told  reporters  from  the 
campus  newspapers  that  $9  million  in 
increased  income  from  the  provincial 
“accessibility  fund"  will  result  in  the 
University’s  first  no-cut,  no-deficit 
budget  since  1973.  (In  1977-78  a deficit 
was  incurred  to  forestall  reductions.) 
The  budget  document  will  be  presented 
to  the  Planning  & Resources  Committee 
later  this  month. 

This  year's  enrolment  income  wind- 
fall, however,  cannot  undo  the  damage 
that  years  of  underfunding  has  done. 
“We’re  left  with  some  very  serious 
operating  problems,"  Connell  said. 
“You  can't  find  an  academic  unit  that 
has  adequate  resources  to  do  its  job 
effectively.” 

The  student-faculty  ratio  is  the  best 
indicator  of  difficulties.  “Crowded 
classrooms  are  very  common.  An  excess 
of  students  relative  to  faculty  funda- 
mentally erodes  the  quality  of  the 
academic  experience.  Even  in  the 


in"a  dl?st^?fnwhereiuniversitiesare  pfeical  p|ant  » another  chronic  con- 
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Ballots  were  mailed  on  Feb.  17,  18 
and  19  to  all  eligible  voters  for  this 
year’s  Governing  Council  election  in  the 
Administrative  Staff  constituency. 

Any  eligible  voter  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a ballot  may  telephone  the  Gov- 
erning Council  Secretariat  at  978-6576 
to  obtain  one. 

Completed  ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
room  106,  Simcoe  Hall  prior  to  noon 
Tuesday,  March  8.  Return  them  in 
person,  by  campus  mail  or  by  Canada 
Post.  Be  sure  to  fill  in  the  information 
required  in  the  upper  left-hand  cornet'  of 
die  return  envelope;  failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  invalidation  of  your  ballot. 


UTSA  back  on  U of  T mail  system 


The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
has  directed  the  University  to 
restore  the  staff  association’s  access  to 
the  internal  mail  system  “in  the  manner 
previously  enjoyed.”  The  three-person 
panel  said  it  will  release  its  reasons  for 
the  decision  at  some  unspecified  later 
date. 

UTSA's  mail  privileges  were  with- 
drawn iast  fall  when  it  decided  not  to 
provide  a written  promise  that  it  would 
not  distribute  literature  in  support  of 
union  certification. 

The  University  believed  it  would  be  in 


violation  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  if 
it  appeared  to  favour  the  pro-certifica- 
tion side  by  allowing  it  to  use  the  inter- 
na! mail,  said  Alec  Pathy,  vice-president 
(business  affairs).  By  law,  employers  are 
required  to  remain  neutral  in  certifica- 
tion campaigns. 

UTSA’s  mail  will  once  again  be  col- 
lected, Pathy  said.  “How  they  use  the 
system  remains  to  be  seen,"  The  deci- 
sion does  not  oblige  the  University  to 
allow  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  to  use  the  mail,  he  noted. 

In  its  ruling,  the  panel  declined  to  rule 


Booking 

time 

With  the  end  of  term 
imminent,  students 
,n  Robarts  are  beginning 
to  buckle  down  to  some 
serious  studying. 


on  a CUPE  request  to  extend  the  dead- 
line for  signed  union  cards  past  the 
usual  six  months.  CUPE  is  currently 
seeking  certification  to  represent  about 
3,000  University  administrative  staff.  A 
vote  on  certification  could  be  held  next 
month. 

UTSA  president  David  Askew  said 
the  board’s  decision  will  help  the 
association  communicate  with  its 
members  in  the  period  before  a possible 
vote.  He  said  that  while  the  reasons  for 
the  judgement  have  not  yet  been  re- 
leased, the  board  appears  willing  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  legal  actions 
taken  by  CUPE  on  UTSA’s  behalf. 

The  University  has  asked  that  the 
potential  bargaining  unit  be  split 
between  part-time  and  full-time 
employees.  Given  that  the  labour  hoard 
usually  rules  in  favour  of  employer 
applications  for  splitting,  CUPE  did  not 
object,  Askew  said. 

Since  less  than  one-third  of  all  part- 
time  employees  have  signed  cards, 
CUPE  will  not  apply  for  a prehearing 
vote  among  part-time  staff,  he  said.  If 
CUPE  is  certified  to  represent  admin- 
istrative employees,  the  new  local  will 
then  try  to  organize  part-time  staff, 
Askew  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  hoard  has  approved 
an  application  by  CUPE  for  the  right  to 
represent  about  700  custodial, 
maintenance  and  plant  services 
employees,  including  trades  people, 
grounds  workers,  laboratory  animal 
technicians  and  others. 

Formerly  members  of  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  the 
employees  applied  last  year  to  decertify 
the  SEIU  and  then  to  join  CUPE.  A 
spokesman  said  they  believed  they 
would  receive  better  representation 
from  a Canadian  union  than  from  an 
American  one. 


U of  T to  confer  10  honorary  degrees 


Two  politicians,  Robert  Stanfield  and 
Monique  B6gin,  are  among  the  10 
candidates  for  U of  T honorary  degrees 
in  1988. 

The  other  recipients  are  to  be 
sociologist  Samuel  Delbert  Clark; 
Justice  Emmett  Hall;  Dr.  Fraser 
Mustard,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Advanced  Research;  Dr. 
Harald  Loe,  a dentist;  stage  designer 
Tanya  Moisiewitsch ; writer  and  social 
activist  June  Call  wood;  university 
administrator  John  Sword;  and  classical 
scholar  Walter  Burkert. 

Stanfield,  a Conservative,  was  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  from 
1967  to  1976.  His  first  elected  office  was 
as  a member  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
legislature  in  1949.  He  led  the  opposi- 
tion from  1949  until  1956,  when  he 
became  premier,  a post  he  held  until 
1967.  His  last  political  appointment  was 
as  special  representative  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  to  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  in  1979-80. 

A founding  member  of  the  Federation 
de  Femmes  du  Quebec,  Begin  was  the 
first  Quebec  woman  elected  to  the 
federal  Parliament,  representing 
Montreal-St-Leonard-Anjou  from  1972 
to  1984.  In  1975  she  was  appointed 
parliamentary  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  external  affairs;  in 
1976  she  became  minister  of  national 
revenue  and  in  1977  minister  of  national 
health  and  welfare,  a post  she  held,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interruption  when 
the  Conservatives  were  in  power  in 
1979-80,  until  1984.  She  is  known  as  a 
champion  of  national  social  programs, 
particularly  health  care.  Since  1984  she 
has  taught  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  McGill,  the  University  of  Ottawa 
andCarleton. 

Emmett  Hall  has  had  a long  career  as 
a judge  and  has  chaired  many  govern-  J 
ment  commissions  and  studies , including  1 
a national  health  care  scheme  (1964)  and  5 
Ontario  public  and  high  school  education 
(1968).  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  Saskat- 
chewan in  1957  and  chief  justice  of 
Saskatchewan  in  1961.  From  1962  to 
1973  he  was  a justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  He  was  the  first 
Goodman  Lecturer  appointed  by 
U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Law. 

Fraser  Mustard,  a researcher  in  the 
field  of  atherosclerosis,  thrombosis  and 
hemostasis,  was  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Health  Sciences  at  McMaster  from  1972 
to  1980  and  vice-president  for  health 
sciences  from  1980  to  1982.  In  1982  he- 
founded  the  Canadian  Institute  for 


Advanced  Research,  which  finds  funds 
for  coordinated  research  projects  and 
establishes  research  networks  among 
top  scientists. 

Harald  Loe’s  honorary  degree  will 
mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  DDS  degree  by  U of  T. 
Loe  is  an  expert  on  epidemiology, 
etiology,  experimental  pathology  and 
the  prevention  of  dental  disease.  He  has 
been  a consultant  to  corporate  boards 
and  government  committees  and  coun- 
cils and  has  been  involved  in  more  than 
60  professional  and  research  organiza- 
tions. He  is  director  of  the  National 


An  art  director  at  Ambrose  Carr 
JJeForest  Linton  Inc.  shows 
third-year  fine  arts  student  Leslie 
Barnes  (right)  how  to  lay  out  an  ad. 
Barnes  was  one  of  255  students  that 
took  part  in  the  Feb.  15-19  Extern 
Programme  run  by  the  Career 
Centre.  The  students  visited  a total 


Institute  of  Dental  Research  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Tanya  Moisiewitsch,  a stage  designer 
of  international  repute,  has  been  a 
designer  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin 
(1935-39)  and  resident  designer  at  the 
Oxford  Playhouse  (1939-44).  Since  1953 
she  has  been  a designer  at  the  Stratford 
Festival.  She  also  designed  the  chapel  in 
Massey  College. 

June  Call  wood’s  latest  project  is 
Casey  House,  a hospice  for  AIDS 
patients.  Among  her  other  achieve- 
ments are  Jessie’s  Centre  for  Teenagers 
and  Yorkville  Digger  House,  which  she 


of  167  companies.  Suzan  McKenzie, 
coordinator  of  the  program,  noted 
that  one-third  of  the  company  con- 
tacts were  alumni.  This  is  the  pilot 
extern  program  for  Canada.  Fund- 
ing for  it  is  provided  by  Employ- 
ment & Immigration  Canada. 


also  founded,  and  Nellie’s  Hostel  for 
Women,  which  she  co-founded.  She  wa- 
a founding  member  of  the  Periodical 
Writers’  Association  of  Canada  and  th 
Writers’  Union  of  Canada.  A columnist 
for  The  Globe  and  Mail,  she  calls  public 
attention  to  social  causes  and  concerns 
that  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  jn 
the  community. 

John  Sword  was  acting  president  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1967-68 
and  1971-72,  then  vice-president  (insti- 
tutional relations  and  planning)  from 
1972  to  1974  and  special  assistant  to  the 
president  from  1974  to  1980.  He  was 
acting  director  of  the  School  of  Continu- 
ing Studies  in  1980-81  and  1983-84  and 
has  been  director  of  the  oral  history  pro. 
ject  at  U of  T since  1981. 

Walter  Burkert,  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Zurich,  is  the  author  of 
Greek  Religion,,  often  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  finest  histories  of  the  subject.  He 
has  been  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  contemporary  classical  scholars 
and  the  most  original,  learned  and  pro- 
ductive expert  on  Greek  religion. 

Surprise  gift 
for  engineering 

Thanks  to  a surprise  bequest,  the 
engineering  faculty  finds  itself 
$700,000  richer. 

That  amount  was  left  to  the  faculty  by 
Ernest  F.  Barratt  who  died  last  April  iii 
Toronto,  at  age  78.  His  will  specifies 
that  the  money  will  be  divided  equally 
between  civil  engineering  and  the 
dean’s  discretionary  fund. 

Born  in  Islington , Barratt  graduated 
in  civil  engineering  from  U of  T in  1932. 
Due  to  the  depressed  economy,  he  was 
unable  to  find  a job  in  engineering  and 
entered  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion. He  taught  high  school  in  Leam- 
ington and  in  Wentworth  County, 
where  he  became  vice-principal  of 
Saltfleet  High  School. 

As  the  economy  improved,  Barratt 
returned  to  engineering.  He  held 
various  positions  throughout  his  career: 
superintendent  of  highways  for  Went- 
worth County,  city  engineer  for  North 
Bay  and  chief  engineer  for  Weston.  He 
also  worked  as  a private  consultant. 

Barratt  has  been  described  by  his 
friends  as  a quiet,  sensitive  man.  He 
loved  the  University,  often  attending 
public  lectures  here  on  scientific  topics. 
But  he  didn’t  approach  the  dean  or  any 
faculty  members  to  indicate  that  he 
intended  to  leave  money  to  the  faculty, 
says  Mai  McGrath,  assistant  to  the 
dean,  alumni  liaison. 


Base  funding  of  primary  importance 
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approve  capital  plans  on  a five-year 
basis,  rather  than  on  an  annual  one. 

Breakthrough 

“If  they  continue  to  approve  our  new 
construction  projects  just  a year  at  a 
time,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  raise 
private  funds.  In  launching  our  private 
fundraising  campaign  we  have  to  pre- 
sent to  our  benefactors  the  full  capital 
program.” 

At  present,  potential  donors  cannot 
be  informed  with  certainty  when  the 
government  will  approve  particular  pro- 
jects. “Benefactors  are  not  too  happy 
with  that  kind  of  response.” 

The  University’s  capital  plan,  approved 
by  Governing  Council  in  December,  was 
designed  with  five-year  approval  in 
mind.  “We  could  have  asked  for  three 
times  the  amount  of  money  from  the 
government  and  submitted  the  justifica- 
tion for  it,  but  we  haven’t.  We’re  not 
asking  for  a huge  increment.  We’ve  said 
instead  we’ll  go  to  the  private  sector  for 
that.  But  we  need  the  assurance  that  we 
can  go  ahead  with  our  program.  That’s 
our  best  hope  for  a breakthrough .” 


The  president  said  he  fully  supports 
plans  by  the  campus  coalition  on  under- 
funding  to  hold  a March  10  rally  to  press 
the  government  to  further  improve 
funding  for  Ontario  universities.  This 
year,  the  administration  is  not  officially 
participating  in  the  march  as  they  did 
last  year.  “I  might  not  support  ail  the 
nuances  of  their  message,”  Connell 
said,  “but  it’s  important  that  their 
message  be  heard.  My  colleagues  and  I 
at  Simcoe  Hall  are  constantly  engaged 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  University.  That’s 
not  always  obvious  or  manifest.”  The 
rally  begins  at  noon  outside  Simcoe  Hall 
and  moves  to  Queen’s  Park  at  one. 

Pressures  mount 

Enrolment  at  the  University  increased 
about  nine  per  cent  last  year  and  will 
continue  to  rise,  putting  increased 
pressure  on  staff  and  facilities. 

“Enrolment  was  a bit  higher  than  we 
would  have  liked.  Financially  it  was 
very  rewarding,  but  there’s  a limit  to 
how  much  we  can  adapt.  Because  of  the 
special  accessibility  provision,  our  income 


is,  once  again,  highly  enrolment  sen- 
sitive. That  has  its  drawbacks. 

“The  government  is  quite  preoccupied 
by  the  question  of  accessibility.  I don’t 
think  there  is  any  question  that  it  is  the 
cornerstone  of  their  policy.” 

While  the  universities  too  are  sup- 
portive of  increased  access,  adequate 
base  funding  remains  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Ontario  universities  are  worried 
that  more  money  for  accessibility  will 
reduce  the  amount  available  to  provide  a 
good  educational  experience  for 
students. 

“Frankly,  if  I were  in  government 
and  I had  to  make  a choice,  I would 
rather  see  a satisfactory  level  of  base 
funding  than  special  provision  for 
higher  accessibility.  It’s  a very  tough 
choice,  but  I think  that  would  be  the  way 
I would  call  it.  From  where  I sit  the 
state  of  basic  academic  operations  is  so 
marginal  and  under  such  severe 
pressure  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  I don’t  think  we  can  sustain 
any  further  erosion  without  serious 
losses  in  quality.” 
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Many  U of  T parents  looking  for  daycare  space 

hv  Judith  Knelman  Sigouin,  chair  of  the  status  of  ...  "*■ 


by  Judith  Knelman 

There  is  a desperate  need  for  more 
daycare  on  campus,  says  dose 


Sigouin,  chair  of  the  status  of  women 
commi  ttee  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Staff  Association.  To  help  alleviate  the 
problem,  a committee  of  staff  and 


students  has  been  formed  to  look  for 

Ptii  / ™ltes for more daJ'care facilities 
dt  u or  l . 


Finding  a site  is  a challenge  to  the 
committee’s  creativity,  she  said.  “We’ve 
been  told  there’s  no  place  on  the  St. 
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both  subsidized  by  into  future  student  residences  ” g 
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Children  at  Margaret  Fletcher  Daycare  Centre  practice  their  painting. 


““f  P,* 1 * * * * *??  7 are  on  Devonshire  Place, 
and  both  look  after  50  children  each. 

and T5L*  Commu"'ty  takes  infants 
and  toddlers  as  well  as  preschoolers; 
Margaret  Fletcher  takes  only 
preschoolers.  y 

Enndale  and  Scarborough  Colleges 
do  not  have  daycare  facilities,  though 
Scarborough  has  blueprints  for  a new 
daycare  building. 

The  committee  will  try  to  establish  a 
new  centre  for  50  children.  The  ideal 
™x>  says  Sigouin,  is  10  infants,  20 
toddlers  and  20-30  preschoolers.  "If  we 
could  find  four  sites,”  she  says,  “I  think 
we  could  fill  them  up,  but  realistically 
we  re  g01ng  for  one  site  at  a time.”  A 
1985  survey  by  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  (business  affairs)  showed  that 
the  parents  of  100  infants  wanted 
spaces. 


Increase  in  student  applications 
more  than  we  can  accommodate  easily 

rillie  increase  in  aDolicationstn  TI  nfT  > ...  _ * 


The  increase  in  applications  to  U of  T 
this  year  is  smaller  than  the 
province-wide  increase  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  the  University  will  be  able  to 
I accommodate  the  extra  students  easily, 
I says  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning)  and  registrar. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Ontario 
I Universities,  applications  across  the 
province  are  up  more  than  10  percent 
over  last  year.  The  increase  at  U of  T is 
about  two  percent. 

Last  fall,  however,  U of  T enrolment 
increased  by  six  percent  and  the  provin- 
■ ' cia!  government  provided  temporary  ac- 
n cessibility  funding  to  enable  the  Univer- 
I sity  to  handle  the  increase.  If  the  access- 
I ibility  funding  is  not  continued  this  year, 

I or  if  it  is  provided  at  reduced  levels,  the 

| University  will  be  facing  a total  increase 

of  about  eight  percent  over  the  basic 

number  that  can  be  handled  without 

supplementary  funding,  says  Lang.  “We 

| will  have  an  awful  lot  more  applying 


than  we  can  accommodate.’ 

The  government  has  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  on  whether  or  not  to  provide 
the  accessibility  funding.  Last  year,  the 
funding  was  announced  in  June,  one 
week  after  acceptances  were  sent  to 
students.  Lang  says  an  announcement 
on  the  funding  this  year  could  be  made 
by  the  end  of  March. 

William  Kent,  director  of  the  admis- 
sions office,  points  out  that  the  two- 
percent  increase  in  applications  to 
U of  T this  year  is  a global  figure.  The 
University  does  not  yet  know  how  the 
increase  is  distributed  across  divisions. 

The  reason  for  the  smaller  increase  at 
U of  T,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
province,  could  be  that  fewer  students 
with  borderline  marks  are  applying  to 
enter  the  University  because  they 
realize  that  competition  for  admission  is  ! 
intense  here,  says  Kent.  “This  has  been  j 
a factor  traditionally.” 


Part  of  the  increase  in  applications 
province-wide  comes  from  students  who 
have  completed  high  school  in  four  years 
rather  than  five  as  a result  of  the  new 
Ontario  Schools:  Intermediate  and 
Senior  curriculum,  says  the  COU.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  increase  is  attributed 
to  larger  numbers  of  applications  from 
female  students  and  from  students  in 
rural  areas. 


after  he  was  born,  and  feels  lucky  to 
have  found  a place  in  a private  centre. 
Expectant  parents  often  reserve  infant 
daycare  well  before  the  child  is  born , she 
subsequently  discovered,  and  some 
begin  their  search  even  before  a child 
has  been  conceived.  Her  son  is  now  a 
few  blocks  away  from  her  office  at 
Hydrokids. 

Was  it  a wrench  to  put  him  into 
daycare?  "We  thought  it  would  be 
harder  than  it  was.  In  the  morning,  you 
sometimes  have  to  spend  15  minutes  at 
the  centre  to  make  the  transition 
between  parents  and  daycare.  But  from 
about  a year  on  they  really  begin  to 
benefit  from  the  contact  with  other 
children,  the  songs,  stories  and  the 
discipline." 

Sigouin  feels  there’s  a need  for  all 
kinds  of  daycare  at  U of  T - not  only 
full-time  but  part-time,  after-hours  and 
even  drop-in.  A pilot  project  coordinated 
by  Mary  Lynne  McIntosh,  the  Univer- 
sity’s employment  equity  officer,  will 
provide  drop-in  daycare  on  Saturday 
afternoons  throughout  March . 

The  project  will  cost  $2,800.  A grant 
of  $1,500  from  the  Ontario  Women's 
Directorate  and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
& Universities  will  be  supplemented  by 
contributions  from  the  administration, 
the  faculty  and  staff  associations,  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students  and  the  Transitional 
Year  Program.  Parents  will  be  charged 
$2.50  per  hour  for  each  child.  The 
premises  are  being  donated  by  the 

Campus  & Community  Co-op. 
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Local  smoking  policies 
to  be  in  place  by  June  1 


principals,  deans,  directors  and 
, - chairs  have  been  asked  to  work  out 
ocal  smoking  policies  in  line  ’with  the 
I u , T Policy  and  the  City  of  Toronto 
y-'aw  on  smoking  in  the  workplace. 


TVOntario 
to  feature 
Polanyi’s  work 

A n upcoming  edition  of  the  TVOnt- 
E(ivar'°  Pr°gram  “The  Science 
j , ‘“on”  will  include  a short  documen- 
I PrJ  °P  ^he  work  of  Professor  John 
°lanyij  winner  of  the  1986  Nobel  Prize 
‘’chemistry. 

I According  to  producer  Craig  Moffit, 
I ter  Pro£ram  W‘N  attempt  to  explain,  in 
I the*1-8  W PersPn  can  understand, 
significance  of  Polanyi’s  work. 

I to*  i Pr°f=ram  will  be  broadcast  twice: 
rch  19  and  March  22  at  7.30  p.m. 


The  policies  are  to  be  implemented  by 
June  1. 

The  city  by-law  came  into  effect  on 
March  1.  Under  it,  every  employer  is  to 
adopt  and  implement  a smoking  policy. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  that  is 
satisfactory  to  all  non-smokers  in  a 
particular  workplace,  the  employer  is 
obliged  to  prohibit  smoking  entirely  in 
that  location. 

The  by-law  specified  that  signs  warn- 
ing that  there  is  a penalty  of  up  to 
$2,000  for  violation  are  to  be  placed  in 
areas  designated  smoke-free.  Any 
employer  that  permits  smoking  in  a 
workplace  contrary  to  the  policy 
adopted  for  that  workplace  is  also  liable 
to  a fine  of  up  to  $2,000. 

On  Feb.  18,  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Health  & Safety  held  a work- 
shop for  principals,  deans,  directors  and 
chairs  to  advise  them  on  how  to  set  up 
local  policies.  Two  courses  on  smoking 
cessation  are  being  offered,  and  more 
will  be  organized  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand,  said  Diane  Charlebois,  the  Uni- 
versity’s occupational  health  nurse. 


Development  & University  Relations  recently  moved  into  their  new  digs  at  21  King's  College  Circle. 
Enjoying  themselves  at  the  Feb.  24  Open  House  were  Gordon  Cressy.  vice-president,  Development  & 
University  Relations;  Elizabeth  Wilson;  Chancellor  John  Aird;  Bill  Livingston,  corporate  campaign  co- 
ordinator; Mary  Martin,  director  of  individual  giving;  and  Bill  Straitton,  senior  development  officer, 
corporations. 

Wilson  takes  on  new  job 
with  capital  campaign 


Elizabeth  Wilson  has  been  appointed 
executive  assistant  to  Gordon 
Cressy,  vice-president  (development 
and  university  relations).  Wilson’s 
major  responsibility  in  her  new  job  will 
be  coordinating  the  fundraising  cam- 
paign on  a day-to-day  basis,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  communications  and 
special  events.  She  will  work  closely 
with  Mary  Alice  Stuart,  chair  of  the 
campaign,  and  key  volunteers. 

Wilson’s  first  job  at  U of  T was  at  the 
office  of  admissions.  She  was  hired  in 
1971  and  spent  four  years  there. 


Following  a break  of  seven  years  at 
home,  she  took  up  duties  as  the  regis- 
trar of  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies. 
Her  next  position  was  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  principal  of  Woodsworth 
College.  In  recent  years  she  has  worked 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  first  as 
executive  officer  for  student  affairs, 
then  as  director  of  public  relations  and 
development.  Last  May,  she  was  sec- 
onded, half-time,  to  private  funding, 
where  she  has  been  involved  in  cam- 
paign planning. 
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Belated  fears  that  this  column’s 
report  of  Lois  Reimer’s  progress  in 
ridding  University  language  of 
gender-bias  might  provoke  a rebuke 
from  dog  lovers  proved  unfounded. 
Reimer  told  us  that  there  had  been  no 
yelps  protesting  the  conversion  in  the 
phone  directory  of  chairmen  to  chairs. 
However  quiescent  the  canine  lobby 
has  been,  the  comment  was  found 
abrasive  by  a chair.  See  Letters 
(page  15). 


On  Feb.  28,  the  Erindale  Campus 
Dons  presented  a speech  by  manage- 
ment consultant  Karen  Fraser  en- 
titled “Is  an  Entrepreneur  a French 
Sofa?”  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
jumps  from  seam  to  toast  in  its 
“French  — ” list,  and  we  didn’t  get  to 
the  lecture,  so  we  were  unable  to  find 
out  what  a French  sofa  is,  let  alone 
whether  an  entrepreneur  is  one. 

Before  we  could  wonder  “What 
next?”  we  saw  an  announcement  of  a 
program  of  dirty  movies  put  on  by  the 
Innis  College  Film  Society  on  March 
3.  Dirty  movies  at  Innis? 

According  to  Jim  Shedden, 
treasurer  of  the  society,  the  films 
were  put  together  as  a gesture  of  pro- 
test against  Bill  C-54,  the  proposed 
anti -pornography  bill.  The  program 
contained  one  film  that  would  not  be 
allowed  under  Bill  C-54,  since  it 
depicts  (though  fairly  discreetly) 
homosexuality  and  sexual  violence  in 
a prison,  and  several  others  that 
would  be  allowed  under  the  proposed 
bill  but  are  far  more  offensive  — in- 
cluding one  about  a man  gobbling  and 
then  vomiting  vast  quantities  of  food 
and  another  with  closeups  of  the  pores 
of  a woman  applying  makeup. 


Victoria  College  is  collecting  paper. 
Participants  in  the  only  recycling 
program  that  operates  in  student 
residences  as  well  as  administrative 
offices  were  given  paper  pots  to  fill 
and  then  deposit  into  a bin.  When  a 
tonne  of  paper  was  collected  in  less 
than  four  weeks,  the  college’s  recycl- 
ing committee  began  to  think  of  ex- 
panding its  efforts  to  all  colleges  at 
U of  T.  Lots  of  scope  there. 


In  a similar  spirit,  the  Bulletin  has  for 
some  time  been  keeping  a Cabbage- 
town  family  warm.  Rev.  Graham 
Cotter  roils  the  paper  into  logs  for  a 
special  fireplace  that  is  highly  effi- 
cient but  ravenously  hungry.  What 
gratifies  it  even  more  than  the 
Bulletin,  he  tells  us,  are  the  glossy 
pages  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
Somehow  it  seems  a more  dignified 
end  for  our  efforts  than  wrapping  fish 
and  chips. 


This  year  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  St.  Hilda’s 
residence  for  women.  Women  had 
been  allowed  at  Trinity  since  1885, 
but  they  had  not  received  much  en- 
couragement until  a principal  and  two 
students  moved  into  a private  house 
on  Euclid  Avenue  in  1888  and  started 
St.  Hilda’s  College.  St^  Hilda,  who 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  was 
abbess  of  a religious  community  and  a 
gifted  teacher.  Trinity’s  female  under- 
graduates have  been  celebrating  with 
debates,  lectures,  parties,  etc.  Alum- 
nae will  get  their  chance  to  mark  the 
event  on  Saturday,  June  4,  during 
Reunion  Weekend. 


The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  has  a unique  problem.  It 
seems  that  some  of  its  students  read 
too  much.  A symbol  banning  the 


reading  of  books  (a  book  with  a line 
running  diagonally  through  it)  was 
created  for  use  on  cafeteria  tables  so 
that  students  wouldn’t  linger  at  lunch 
time. 

This  seems  to  be  a straight  case  of 
tit  for  tat.  It’s  common  for  university 
libraries  to  ban  food  consumption  in 
the  stacks.  One  library  (not  at  U of  T) 
this  year  began  inspecting  bags  and 
briefcases  to  make  sure  no  food  was 
beings  carried  in.  Will  university 
cafeterias  one  day  inspect  bags  to 
make  sure  they  don't  contain  books? 
It’s  food  for  thought. 


Bogomila  Welsh,  who  teaches  fine 
art  at  Erindale,  is  nothing  if  not  effi- 
cient. In  Paris  recently  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  smash  Van  Gogh  show  she 
curated , she  was 
interviewed  and 
photographed  with 
Jean  Boggs,  former 
director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of 
Canada  and  coordin- 
ator of  a major 
Degas  retrospec- 
tive, by  Maclean’s. 

Qr»nr,miio  As  she  was  on  her 

Bosom, la  Walsh  way  back  tQ  Tor 

onto,  Welsh  agreed  to  deliver  the  film 
to  Maclean’s  so  that  it  would  make  the 
Feb.  22  issue,  which  it  did. 


A candidate  for  Governing  Council 
recently  circulated  campaign 
literature  that  contained  the  following 
passage: 

Question:  Are  you  for  or  against  a 
certified  staff  association? 

Answer.  Let  me  give  it  to  you 
straight.  If  the  majority  of  university 
staff  interests  is  a certified  staff- 
association,  then  I am  sworn  to  serve, 
as  representative,  the  majority,  but  if 
the  majority  of  university  staffs 
interests  is  an  unaffiliated  staff 
association  . . . , then,  let  me  serve,  as 
representative,  that  majority. 

There’s  nothing  like  straight  talk  to 
clarify  an  issue. 


Toronto  magazine,  put  this  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it.  Your  March  issue 
has  a letter  to  the  editor  on  a smoking 
policy  headed  “Where  there’s  smoke, 
there’s  ire.”  So  did  the  July  20, 1987 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


According  to  the  University  College 
Newsletter,  this  comforting  note  was 
left  on  a professor’s  office  door  by  a 
college  secretary:  “Professor  Forguson 
has  to  cancel  your  meeting  because  of 
the  storm.  He  has  made  alternate 
arrangements  with  your  wife.” 


There’s  been  more  than  one  flasher  at 
Hart  House  lately.  They’re  still  looking 
for  the  one  that  ambles  into  the 
women’s  changing  room  occasionally. 
When  the  staff  saw  the  front  page  of 
the  Feb.  22  Bulletin,  they  recognized 
another  one.  Photographer  Peter 
Legris  didn’t  know  when  he  snapped 
the  lonely  short-distance  runner  on 'the 
Hart  House  track  that  there’s  a rule 
barring  cameras  from  the  athletic 
wing.  Apparently  members  have  com- 
plained that  they  don’t  want  their 
huffing  and  puffing  recorded. 


A student  notified  Fred  Wilson 
recently  that  her  name  had  been 
changed.  “Oh,”  asked  Wilson  cheerily, 
“are  congratulations  in  order?”  The 
student  replied  that  indeed  they  were. 
She’d  got  divorced  over  Reading 
Week.  And  that  was  the  end  of  that 
philosophy  lesson . 
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Winter  walkways 


A few  well-worn  paths  cut  across  points,  especially  during  cold 
.the  front  campus,  proving  that  weather.,  really  is  a straight  line, 
the  shortest  distance  between  two 


Nominations  sought  for 
Elsie  Gregory  MacGill  award 


The  Elsie  Gregory  MacGill  award  for 
exceptional  contributions  to  educa- 
tion, science,  technology  or  relief  of 
poverty  will  be  presented  this  year  for 
the  third  time. 

Elsie  Gregory  MacGill  (1905-1980) 
was  a distinguished  aeronautical 
engineer  and  leading  figure  in  the  field 
of  women’s  issues,  even  though  a form 
of  myelitis  endangered  her  life  in  1929 
and  left  her  permanently  lame. 

The  first  woman  to  graduate  in  elec- 
trical engineering  from  U of  T (1927) 
and  in  aeronautical  engineering  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  (master’s, 
1929),  MacGill  went  on  to  further  study 
at  MIT.  She  was  chief  aeronautical 
engineer  for  the  Canadian  Car  & Foun- 
dry Co.  at  Fort  William,  Ont.  (Thunder 
Bay),  during  the  plant’s  successful  war- 
time production  of  Hurricane  and  Hell- 
diver  fighter  planes.  She  also  designed 
The  Maple  Leaf  for  training  pilots. 

In  1967,  she  was  named  a member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  and  she  was  a founding  member 


of  the  National  Action  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women. 

The  award  in  her  honour  consists  of  a 
sculpture  and  $5,000  which  must  be 
used  to  improve  the  physical  environ- 
ment or  to  provide  equal  opportunities  , 
for  women  or  disabled  persons,  or  to  I 
support  research  — or  the  post- 
graduate education  of  the  recipient  - 
in  engineering,  applied  sciences  or  I 
women’s  studies  at  a Canadian  1 
university. 

Nominees  must  be  Canadian  citizens 
living  in  Canada.  Nominations  must  be 
received  by  the  award  committee,  do  45 
Oakmount  Road,  Apartment  205, 
Toronto,  M6P  2M4,  by  May  1. 


Math  skills 
not  related 
to  gender 


Libraries 
would  protest 
royalty  charges 


The  Canadian  Association  of 
Research  Libraries  would  protest 
the  imposition  of  a royalty  charge  on 
photocopied  material  if  Parliament 
approves  Bill  C-60,  a revision  of  the 
Copyright  Act.  The  bill  has  passed  first 
reading  and  is  now  in  committee. 

The  association  maintains  that  95  per- 
cent of  photocopying  done  in  research 
libraries  is  for  private  use  and  research 
rather  than  for  profit.  It  argues  that  the 
new  legislation  should  maintain  “a  fair 
balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
copyright  owners  and  the  needs  of 
users,  between  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  already  created  works,  and  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  in  the  process  of 
creating.” 

Furthermore,  says  the  association,  it 
is  possible  that  as  much  as  69  percent  of 
the  fees  collected  from  the  research 
library  community  would  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  while  Canadian  copyright 
owners  would  not  receive  a reciprocal 
return. 


An  analysis  of  an  international  study 
in  which  Professor  Gila  Hanna  of  j 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  I 
Education  took  part  suggests  that 
achievement  in  math  has  nothing  to  do  | 
with  a student’s  gender. 

Hanna,  a member  of  the  Department  I 
of  Measurement  & Evaluation  at  OISE.  I 
studied  gender-related  differences  in  the  j 
math  achievement  of  about  75,000  grade 
8 students  in  20  countries.  She  used  data  I 
collected  by  the  Second  International  I 
Mathematics  Study  of  the  International  j 
Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educa- 
tional Achievement. 

In  half  the  countries  there  were  no  I 
differences  reflecting  gender.  In  the  I 
other  half  there  were  minor  differences.  J 
with  girls  doing  better  in  algebra  and  j 
boys  doing  better  in  geometry  and  j 
measurement.  (Measurement  is  *n‘  I 
volved,  for  example,  in  figuring  out  the  I 
perimeter  of  a rectangle  or  estimating 
the  length  of  a stick.)  , 

The  study  has  led  Hanna  to  conclude  | 
that  girls  are  deterred  from  the  pursm  1 
of  careers  involving  math  not  because  ol  fta  j 
inferior  ability  in  the  subject  ■ 

because  of  societal  norms.  The  Patte[!)  jfl  ( 
might  change,  she  said,  if  it  were  kn<>'  | 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  boys  ^ I 
better  than  girls  at  math  and  if  I 
were  encouraged  to  continue  tak^Jj  j, 
math  in  school . 


British  Columbia  Indians  burdened 
by  history  of  chiefs’  ambivalence 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Peter  Carstens  may  have  faced  the 
ultimate  in  terms  of  a hostile  class. 
When  he  was  teaching  at  the  University 
,,f  Cape  Town  in  the  early  1960s,  police 
informers  sat  in  the  front  rows  of  his 
classes  and  tape-recorded  his  lectures. 

The  reason  for  their  presence?  A 
social  anthropologist,  Carstens  was 
analyzing  socio-economic  relations  in 
South  Africa’s  reserves  and  mission 
stations  for  “coloured”  and  Khoi  people. 
Like  other  social  scientists  in  South 
Africa  who  were  studying  power  struc- 
tures, class  relations,  and  peasantry  in 
the  context  of  a rapidly  changing  world, 
Carstens  was  considered  a threat  to 
neo-colonial  models  of  domination. 

Ultimately , that  reputation  made  it  so 
difficult  for  him  to  teach  in  his  native 
country  that  in  1965  he  emigrated  to 
Canada  and  joined  U of  T’s  anthrop- 
ology department.  That  move  allowed 
him  to  zero  in  on  a subject  that  had 
sparked  his  interest  from  afar  — 
Canada’s  Indian  reserves. 

Carstens  is  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  Canadian  and  South  African 
reserves,  but  he  has  little  patience  with 
those  who  say  South  African  blacks  are 
no  worse  off  than  Canadian  Indians.  He 
dismisses  such  comparisons  as  politic- 
ally-motivated “mischief.”  Clearly,  the 
situation  of  Canadian  Indians  is  fun- 
damentally different.  They  can  vote, 
and  they  have  the  freedom  to  move  off  a 
reserve  and  join  mainstream  Canadian 
society  (which  is  not  to  deny  that  such  a 
decision  is  fraught  with  hazards). 

Nevertheless,  Canadian  and  South 
African  reserves  have  some  features  in 
common.  They  both  tend  to  “encap- 
sulate” the  lives  of  the  people  who  live 
on  them.  Their  world  becomes  narrowly 
hemmed  in  by  the  network  of  services 
and  administrative  procedures  set  up  by 
the  legislation  establishing  the  reserves. 
“Living  there  places  you  in  a position  of 
political  dependency  which  leads  to 
economic  dependency,  educational 
dependency,  even  religious  depen- 
dency,” Carstens  says. 

That  produces  insidious  consequences 
in  terms  of  self-image.  People  who  live 
on  reserves  feel  that  others  see  them  as 
separated  from  the  rest  of  society  by 
definition.  “The  reserve  dweller  is  dif- 
ferent because  he  or  she  is  defined  as 
different.” 

Even  Carstens  has  experienced  the 
ostracizing  effect  of  living  on  a reserve. 
For  several  summers  he  has  lived  on  the 
Okanagan  Reserve  near  Vernon,  BC 
while  conducting  field  research.  On  his 
infrequent  trips  into  Vernon,  he  has  felt 
uncomfortable  among  whites,  sensing 
their  faint  disapproval  of  him  as  some- 
one rather  too  closely  associated  with 
reserve  life.  “This  is  what  reserve  life 
does  to  you.  You  can’t  function  on  the 

outside.” 

But,  thanks  to  his  ever-deepening 
understanding  of  the  Okanagan  people 
us  a result  of  his  summers  on  the 
reserve,  he  enjoys  a special  relationship 
with  them.  Last  summer  he  was  asked 
to  address  a pow  wow  of  all  the 
Okanagan.  Some  2,000  people  from 
seven  reserves  came  together  for  a two- 
day  meeting.  A highlight  of  the  event 
was  the  signing  of  a historic  document 
Written  by  the  Okanagan  Indians  pro- 
claiming their  right  to  their  aboriginal 
,Hnds,  which,  according  to  an  1827 
surveyor’s  map,  extend  all  the  way  from 
Oake  Okanagan,  in  the  north,  to  the 
Juncture  of  the  Okanagan  and  the 
Columbia  Rivers  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Washington. 

What  Carstens  pointed  out  at  the 
^remony  was  that,  unlike  many  other 
lndians  in  Canada,  the  Okanagan  had 


and  past  aspects  of  Indian  life:  family, 
religion,  government,  etc.  It  is  not 
merely  a comparison  of  one  point  in  the 
past  with  one  current  point.  Rather,  it’s 
an  attempt  to  understand  existing  situa- 
tions and  relationships  on  the  reserve  as 
the  result  of  gradual  changes  through- 
out the  past.  In  other  words,  the  study 
isn’t  just  a chronicle.  “It’s  a sort  of  syn- 
thesis between  what  is  sometimes  called 
ethnohistory  and  social  anthropology.” 
For  a knowledge  of  the  past  he  relies 
partly  on  oral  tradition.  But  much  of  his 
information  comes  from  working 


Peter  Carstens 

never  signed  treaties  relinquishing  their 
land.  Nor  were  they  ever  conquered. 
The  major  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
their  way  of  life  was  loss  of  control  over 
their  land.  Settlers  were  allowed  to 
preempt  hundreds  of  acres  while  In- 
dians had  to  be  satisfied  with  tiny 
parcels  on  reserves.  Some  Okanagan 
wanted  to  go  to  war  over  the  encroach- 
ment on  their  lands  but  some  chiefs  and 
a missionary  persuaded  the  Okanagan 
to  wait  for  the  decision  of  a Joint 
Reserve  Commission  appointed  by 
Ottawa  in  1876  to  settle  the  issue. 

That  stalling  tactic  was  typical  of  the 
ambivalence  of  the  Okanagan  chiefs, 
says  Carstens.  In  fact,  the  chiefs  often 
deferred  to  the  white  officials.  “If  the 
chiefs  had  sided  with  their  own  people 
the  history  of  BC  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent." Given  to  aristocratic  airs,  the 
chiefs  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as 
close  friends  of  the  Queen  and  the 
officials  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
Hence  the  title  of  Carstens’  just- 
completed  book  on  the  Okanagan,  The 
Queen’s  People. 

The  chiefs  and  their,  families  spent 
winter  months  at  the  trading  posts  hob- 
nobbing with  white  officials  and  being 
fussed  over.  As  a result,  they  returned 
to  the  reserves  with  elevated  status  as 
"men  of  the  world.”  Thus  evolved  a 
two-tiered  society  on  the  reserves:  those 
Indians  who  were  “in”  with  the  settlers 
and  those  who  weren’t.  This  was  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  factionalism,  which 
remains  “endemic”  on  reserves  to  this 
day,  says  Carstens. 

These  insights  come  from  what  he 
calls  the  “diasynchronic”  method  of 
study.  A painstaking  procedure,  it  in- 
volves detailed  research  on  all  current 


through  microfiche  records  of  docu- 
ments in  the  government  archives  in 
Ottawa.  At  first,  Carstens  found  the 
archival  work  tedious.  But  when  he 
began  to  make  connections  among 
various  people  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ments, the  study  leapt  to  life.  "It  was 
like  doing  field  work  in  the  past.” 

For  instance,  one  Indian  agent  was 
notorious  for  complaining  about  the 
incompetence  of  the  Okanagan  chiefs. 
He  frequently  deposed  them  on  such 
grounds  as  insobriety  or  adultery  so 
that  he  could  replace  them  with  chiefs 
he  found  more  cooperative.  But,  from 
notes  and  letters  dropped  into  old  files. 
Carstens  has  discovered  another  side  of 
the  story:  the  agent  himself  was  usually 
drunk  when  he  visited  the  reserves  and 
the  charges  on  which  he  dismissed  the 
chiefs  were  usually  trumped  up. 

Carstens’  digging  has  turned  up  other 
surprising  facts.  For  instance,  Chief 
N’Kwala,  one  of  the  most  revered  chiefs 
of  the  fur  trade  period,  received  that 
name  from  the  whites  — not  from  his 
own  people.  When  he  turned  up  at  the 
fur  trading  post,  the  whites  could  not 
pronounce  his  Okanagan  name,  which 
meant  “Walking  Grizzly  Bear,”  so  they 
dubbed  him  “Niccola”  or  “Nicholas.” 
Adopted  by  his  own  people,  this  became 
“N’Kwala.” 

The  conclusion  Carstens  has  reached 
is  that  contemporary  Okanagan  culture 
is  a blend  of  old  Indian  ways  and  ordin- 
ary Canadian  life.  It's  virtually  impos- 
sible, he  says,  to  speak  today  of  authen- 
tic Okanagan  customs.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  often-cited  Indian  sense  of 
time  — the  disregard  for  strict  sched- 
ules according  to  clocks.  Is  that  essen- 
tially an  Indian  quality?  Carstens 
doesn’t  think  so.  It  could  be,  in  part,  just 
one  of  the  effects  of  “encapsulation”  on 
a reserve.  But  it’s  equally  typical  of  any 
rural  community  — such  as  that  of  the 
white  settlers  in  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

So  pervasive  is  the  confusion  about 
culture  and  origins  that  some  Indians 
feel  that  the  Indian  Act,  the  first  version 
of  which  was  passed  in  1876,  enshrines 
a kind  of  immutable  essence  of  Indian- 
ness  or  the  "divine  order”  of  things. 
When  Carstens  once  spoke  of  the  act  in 
such  a way  that  seemed  to  countenance 
changing  it,  some  older  Okanagan 
became  angry  with  him.  They  told  him 
very  firmly  that  he  had  no  business 
criticizing  the  agreement  reached  so 
long  ago  by  Chief  N’Kwala  and  his 
friend,  Queen  Victoria. 


Engineering  students 
start  computer  business 


The  Engineering  Society  is  now  in 
the  computer  business. 

The  society,  which  represents 
engineering  students,  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  Philips  Electronics  Ltd. 
to  sell  that  company’s  personal  com- 
puters from  a new  store  in  the  Galbraith 
building. 

Students  entering  the  faculty  are 
required  to  have  access  to  a personal 
computer.  The  choice  of  which  one  to 
buy  can  be  bewildering.  The  relatively 
high  cost  of  computers  is  also  a 
consideration. 

Kevin  Melnyk,  in  fourth-year  chemical 
engineering,  said  a student  committee 
evaluated  machines  made  by  16  com- 
panies before  choosing  one  brand  to  sell. 
“By  picking  one  machine,  we  take  the 
fear  out  of  buying,”  he  said.  The 


machines  will  range  in  price  from 
$1,105  to  $1,750,  depending  on  the 
model. 

The  mark-up  on  the  machines  is  about 
10  percent  — lower  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary retail  outlets.  Part  of  the  purpose 
of  the  student  initiative  is  to  keep  the 
selling  price  as  low  as  possible. 

The  society  hopes  to  sell  about  250 
machines  this  month  and  up  to  1,000  in 
the  months  to  come.  Total  revenue  from 
sales  could  amount  to  $2  million. 

At  a Feb.  25  news  conference,  Dean 
Gary  Heinke  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  congratulated 
the  society  for  its  “aggressive  leader- 
ship” in  pursuing  the  agreement  with 
Philips.  "We  look  forward  to  increasing 
ties  with  our  industrial  partners,"  he 
said. 
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Trade-unionist-in-residence  is  big  on  education 


where  else  in  Canada  that  a trade- 
unionist-in-residence  has  been  appointed. 
"It's  a relatively  informal,  relatively 
modest  arrangement,”  he  says.  He  has 
turned  down  requests  to  lecture,  prefer- 


by  Sandra  Sarner 

4 6 riphe  academic  community  and  the 
X trade  union  community  are  quite 
isolated  from  each  other,”  says  Sam 
Gindin,  U of  T’s  trade-unionist-in- 
residence.  "Labour  studies  are  usually 
neglected  on  campuses.”  He  sees  his 
eight-month  appointment  at  University 
College,  which  started  on  Jan.  1,  as  an 
attempt  to  correct  that  imbalance. 

Prof.  Jim  Turk  of  sociology,  who 
helped  set  up  UC’s  labour  studies  pro- 
gram in  1981,  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  Gindin  to  U of  T.  “Gindin  is  an 
unusual  person,”  says  Turk.  “He  brings 
a number  of  worlds  together  in  a way 
few  others  could  do.  Many  people  study 
working-class  issues  but  few  have  direct 
contact  with  activists.  It’s  a chance  to 
give  students  a realistic,  practical 
picture  of  the  labour  movement.” 

A native  of  Winnipeg,  Gindin  has  an 
M A in  economics  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  was  working  on  a PhD 
when  he  accepted  a research  position 
with  the  United  Auto  Workers  in  1974. 

Since  Gindin  is  on  paid  leave  from  his 
current  duties  as  research  director  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Auto  Workers,  there  is  no  cost  to 
the  University.  UC  is  providing  office 
space  and  facilitating  student  contact. 
“This  is  an  interesting  opportunity  for 
us,”  says  UC  principal  Peter  Richardson, 
who  thinks  there  should  be  an  emphasis 
on  integrating  practical  experience  into 
academic  pursuits.  “It’s  useful  to  have 
someone  who  can  speak  to  questions  of 
labour  from  the  inside.” 

Gindin  says  he  doesn’t  know  of  any- 


McLeod  wins 
multicultural 
award 


Professor  Keith  McLeod,  who 
teaches  the  history,  philosophy  and 
sociology  of  education  in  the  Faculty  of  f j 
Education,  has  received  the  National 
Award  for  Service  and  Leadership 
given  by  the  Canadian  Council  for 
Multicultural  and  Intercultural  Educa- 
tion. The  award  was  presented  at  the 
council’s  third  national  conference,  held 
in  Edmonton. 

In  his  teaching  McLeod  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  multicultural  educa- 
tion. A former  president  of  the  council  Xaffiliation  agreement  between  the 
l^2’85)’  -he  is  the  four,der  and  editor  of  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
MC/Multiculturalism/Multicultural-  tion  and  the  U of  T,  the  Joint  Council  on 
vsrrw,  a journal  published  by  the  council.  Education  has  issued  an  inventory  of 
He  was  closely  involved  in  the  planning  cooperative  activities  between  the  two 
ot  the  tirst  two  national  conferences  on  institutions, 
multicultural  education.  The  founding 
president  of  the  Ontario  Multicultural 
Association,  he  has  played  a key  role  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
Multicultural  Health  Coalition  and  the 
Canadian  Council  for  Multicultural 
Health. 


ring  to  meet  informally  with  students 
individually  or  in  small  groups. 
“Obviously  there  are  people  on  campus 
interested  in  someone  from  the  labour 
movement  with  a different  perspective.” 


Sam  Gindin 


For  Gindin,  talking  to  students  pro 
vides  an  opportunity  to  hear  whaj 
people  outside  the  labour  movement 
think  about  trade  union  issues.  And  it’s 
also  giving  him  “a  chance  to  do  a dif. 
ferent  kind  of  union  work”  than  is  p0ss* 
ibie  when  he’s  involved  in  the  day-to-day 
activities  of  his  job. 

One  of  the  things  he’s  doing  is  devel- 
oping new  educational  material  f0l- 
workers.  Education  is  central  to  effec- 
tive, democratic  unionism,  says  Gindin 
“Our  programs  teach  some  trade  union 
skills  but  the  main  point  is  to  develop 
people’s  confidence  in  thinking  about 
broader  issues.  But  forget  about  educa- 
tion if  there’s  no  struggle  going  on.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  show  you  can  actually 
fight  and  win,  otherwise  it’s  irrelevant.” 
The  CAW’s  recent  history  shows  how 
education,  worker  confidence  and  effec- 
tiveness interact  in  practice.  The 
successful  fight  against  concessions  in 
1981-82  demanded  an  informed  union 
membership.  Differences  between  the 
UAW  head  office  in  Detroit  and  the 
Canadian  section  led  to  a split  and  the 
formation  of  the  CAW  as  an  indepen- 
dent Canadian  union  in  September, 
1985.  “At  no  other  point  in  the  last  30 
years  have  we  had  the  confidence  to  go 
it  alone.  That’s  mostly  because  we 
fought  concessions  and  won,”  savs 
Gindin. 

Mobilizing  opposition  to  the  Mulroney 
government’s  free  trade  initiative  with 
the  US  is  currently  a major  focus  for  the 
CAW.  It’s  also  one  of  the  things  he’s 
talking  about  with  students.  Gindin  sees 
a dangerous  ideological  shift  inherent  in 
the  free  trade  deal.  “Underlying  the 
deal  is  a rationale  for  convincing  Cana- 
dian workers  to  accept  less.  We’d  be 
integrating  ourselves  into  a society  that 
has  the  most  backward  social  legislation 
and  the  weakest  labour  movement  and 
labour  standards  in  the  developed 
world.” 

Gindin  referred  to  U of  T as  “a  world 
away  from  the  world.”  After  August,  he 
returns  to  his  full-time  duties  in  the 
CAW  but  hopes  to  return  to  campus  on 
occasion.  “The  idea  of  retaining  contact 
with  the  University  is  appealing,”  he 
says.  Unfortunately,  Gindin  may  be  the 
first  and  last  trade-unionist-in-residence 
at  U of  T.  According  to  Richardson,  the 
position  is  unlikely  to  be  ongoing  sinee 
no  funding  is  available. 


Arrangements  for  OISE,  U of  T review 

In  preparation  for  a review  of  the 
a ' 


About  25  percent  of  the  faculty  at 
OISE  and  25  percent  of  those  at 
U of  T's  Faculty  of  Education  reported 
participating  in  cooperative  research, 
teaching  or  other  activities.  Last  year 
the  proportion  was  similar. 

Ten  OISE  faculty  members,  for  ex- 


ample, are  involved  in  cooperative 
research  projects  with  U of  T faculty 
members,  mostly  with  the  Faculty  of 
Education.  Five  OISE  faculty  members 
are  cross-appointed  to  U of  T in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  the  McLuhan 
Program,  the  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations  and  the  Department  of 
Linguistics. 

Nine  OISE  faculty  members  sit  on 
thesis  committees  for  the  Departments 
of  French,  Linguistics,  Psychology, 
Philosophy  and  Nutritional  Science  and 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work.  Four  faculty 


members  from  FEUT  sit  on  OISE 
thesis  committees.  Fifteen  OISE  faculty 
members  are  involved  in  a variety  of 
other  cooperative  activities  with  U of  T 
colleagues.  These  include  conferences, 
guest  lectures,  seminar  series  and 
publications.  Formal  arrangements  also 
exist  whereby  OISE  is  represented  on 
University  committees  and  vice  versa. 

According  to  the  affiliation  under 
which  OISE  grants  U of  T degrees,  the 
agreement  between  the  two  is  to  be 
reviewed  and  a report  issued  no  later 
than  May  1. 


A 


B 
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PLEASE  GIVE  BLOOD. 


The  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society 
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Minister  reiterates 
government  commitments 


In  the  course  of  a Feb.  22  visit  to  the 
University,  Lyn  McLeod,  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities,  reiterated  her 
government’s  commitment  to  ac- 
cessibility, adequate  student  aid  and 
housing,  but  disclosed  no  new  govern- 
ment initiatives. 

If  the  ministry  of  education  makes 
changes  in  the  high  school  curriculum  as 
a result  of  a recent  report  by  former 
newspaper  editor  George  Radwanski, 
her  ministry  will  assess  their  impact  on 
post-secondary  institutions,  McLeod 


said . The  implementation  of  some  of  th< 
recommendations  of  the  government 
commissioned  report  could  lead  to 
increase  in  the  student  retention  rat< 
and  to  an  increase  in  applications  f°' 
entry  to  university , she  added . 

McLeod  held  meetings  with  President 
George  Connell  and  the  vice-president* 
and  attended  a reception  with  th* 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
Governing  Council.  Earlier  she 
given  a briefing  on  research  projects  >n 
the  humanities. 


[ijOLLOQUIA 


Contextual  Effects  in  the 
Attribution  of 
Dispositions. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Prof.  Yaacov  Trope,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem. 

2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

4 p.m. 

(Psychology) 

Religious  Riot  and  the 
Orange  Order  in  Tor- 
onto, 1870-1890. 

Friday,  March  11 
Brian  Clarke,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

I. 15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 

Photochemistry  of 
Organic  Reaction 
Intermediates. 

F riday.  March  1 1 

J. C.  Scaiano,  National 
Research  Council.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

The  Effects  of  Glucose 
on  Memory. 

Wednesday,  March  16 
Prof.  Norman  White,  McGill 
University.  2135  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 

Dharma,  Ethics  and 
Morality  in  the  Epics  of 
India:  Ambiguity  and 
Ambivalence. 

Thursday,  March  1? 

Prof.  Bimal  Matilal.  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 

14-352  Robarts  Library. 

4 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


Events 


Richard  Nixon’s  Final 
Crisis:  Watergate  and 
the  Bar  of  History. 

Monday.  March  7 
prof.  Stanley  Kutler,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University 
College.  2 p.m. 

(History  and  Political 
Science) 

immigration  and 
Multiculturalism  and  the 
Canadian  Collectivity, 

Monday.  March  7 
Prof.  Raymond  Breton, 
Department  of  Sociology; 
public  Policy  and  the  Cana- 
dian Collectivity  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
(1  p.m. 

(Political  Science) 

Photographing  the 
Faces  of  Feminism. 

Monday.  March  7 
Pamela  Harris, 
photographer  and  research- 
er; Popular  Feminism  lecture 
and  discussion  series. 
2-212/2-213  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  252 
Rloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women’s 
Studies,  OISE) 

The  University  as  a 
Builder  — Earth 
Sciences  Centre  as  a 
Case  Study. 

T nesday,  March  8 
Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice- 
president,  Facilities  & Ad- 
ministrative Systems.  1105 
Sanford  Fleming  Building. 

1.10  p.m. 

(Civil  Engineering) 

Doing  Fieldwork  in 
Chinese  Society. 

Tuesday,  March  8 
Prof.  Janet  Salaff,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  Faculty 
lounge,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 5 p.m. 

Courts,  Boards  and 
Labour:  Reconciling 
Competing  Cultures. 

Tuesday,  March  8 
Judge  Rosalie  Abella,  On- 
tario Labour  Relations 
Board;  Sefton  memorial  lec- 
ture. Auditorium,  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 8p.m. 

(Woodsworth) 

Babe  Ruth  Homered  His 
Way  into  the  Hearts  of 
America. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Prof.  Ray  S.  Jackendoff, 
Brandeis  University. 
Auditorium,  Claude  T. 

Bissell  Building.  10  a.m. 
(Linguistics) 


Proteins  and  DNA  of  the 
Synaptonemal  Complex. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Prof.  Peter  Moens,  York 
University.  Room  408,  C.H. 
Best  Institute,  112  College 

St.  4 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research) 

War  in  the  20th  Century: 
Livilians  at  the  Sharp 
End. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Prof.  Kenneth  Hewitt, 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University. 
w9  University  College 
8P.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 

The  Secret  Life  of 
Rories:  Subjectivity  in 
Narrative  Form  from  the 

Prou°t  Gil9amesh  to 

Thursday,  March  10 
wbert  Harbison,  writer. 
Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79 
ot- George  St.  4.10  p.m. 
'English) 


A Conversation  with 
John  Polanyi. 

Thursday,  March  10 
University  Prof.  John 
Polanyi,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  H-216,  Scar- 
borough College.  5 p.m. 

Canadian  Music  — At 
Home  and  Abroad. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Victor  Feldbrill. conductor, 
Toronto  and  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestras. 
Auditorium,  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa 
tion.  5 p.m. 

(Forum  on  the  Arts,  OISE) 

Understanding  and 
Researching  the  New 
Media. 

Friday,  March  11 
Prof.  Ronald  E.  Rice,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Califor- 
nia; Computers  and  Society 
series.  Lecture  theatre, 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  and 
FLIS) 

The  Phenomenology  of 
Dirt:  Women  as  Pollu- 
tion in  Ancient  Thought 

Friday,  March  1 1 
Prof.  Anne  Carson,  Emory 
University.  152  University 
College.  3.10  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies,  Graduate 
Studies  Alumni  Association 
and  Graduate  Students’ 
Union) 

Modernity  and  the 
Philosophy  of  History. 

Friday,  March  1 1 
Prof.  David  Carr,  University 
of  Ottawa,  A 101  University 
College.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Philosophy) 

Musical  Composition  for 
Orators. 

Friday,  March  11 
Prof.  John  Derkson,  Knox 
College.  Music  Room, 
Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege, 250  Charles  St.  W. 
8p.m. 

(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 

St.  Thomas  and  Law . . . 
qui  et  nos  instruit  per 
legem. . . 

Friday,  March  1 1 
Prof.  James  P.  Reilly, 
Department  of  Philosophy; 
Gilson  lecture.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  8 p.m. 
(PIMS) 

The  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Dina  Porat,  Tel  Aviv 
University;  visiting  Columbia 
University.  2110  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 p.m. 

(Shwartz  Lectures  Commit- 
tee and  History) 

The  Three  N's:  Nature, 
Knowledge  and 
Nonlinearity. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Lynne  E.H.  Trainor, 
Department  of  Physics;  in- 
augral  Nonlinear  Studies 
Group  lecture.  1203  McLen- 
nan Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 


The  Jews  in  the 
Renaissance  and 
Reformation. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Heiko  Oberman,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona; 
distinguished  visiting 
scholar.  31  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


Exploding  Canons: 
English,  American  and 
Others. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Bernard  Bergonzi,  Uni- 
versity of  Warwick.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College 
4.10  p.m.  b 

(English) 

Rumours  of 
Transcendence  in 
Physics. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Robert  Mann,  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  South  Sit- 
ting Room,  Hart  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Scientific  & Chris- 
tian Affiliation) 

Jews,  Christians  and  the 
Qabbalah. 

Wednesday,  March  16 
Prof.  David  Ruderman,  Yale 
University.  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  room 
315,  4 Bancroft  Ave. 

2.15  p.m. 

(Near  Eastern  Studies, 
History,  TST  and  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies) 

Luther  between  the 
Middle  Ages  and 
Modern  Times. 

Wednesday,  March  16 
Prof.  Heiko  Oberman,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona; 
distinguished  visiting 
scholar.  113  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

Refugees:  Victims  of 
War. 

Wednesday,  March  16 
Nancy  Pocock,  Quaker  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees.  179 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace) 

Reflections  on  the 
Year’s  Seminars  on  the 
Expressions  of  the 
Canadian  Collectivity, 
and  those  of  the 
Elements  of  the 
Collectivity. 

Monday,  March  21 
Prof.  Peter  Russell,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science; 

Public  Policy  and  the  Cana- 
dian Collectivity  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


Marat/Sade. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Based  on  Peter  Brook’s 
stage  production  of  the  Peter 
Weiss  play.  S-143,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 

Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Films  from  the  Academy; 
sponsored  by  SAC. 

Tickets  $3. 

Thursday,  March  17 
Stan  Brakhage  in  person 
with  his  films.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 

Tickets  §4. 

Information:  588  -891,0  or 
978-7790. 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  21, 
for  events  taking  place 
March  21  to  April  4: 

Monday,  March  7 
Issue  of  April  4, 
for  events  taking  place 
April  4 to  18: 

Monday,  March  21 


Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


frame  inclination  angle 
ihange  mechanism 


A IMPERIAL 
FOCAL  CHANGE  New  Look  Eyewear  AS5A  OPTICAL 
is  distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear  with 
a new  perspe  '' 


FOCAL 
CHANCE 
2 pairs  of 
glasses  in  7 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  for  regular  multi- 
focal use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  clarity/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  for  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  multi-focal 
eyewear. 


U of  T Press  designer  Will 
Reuter  has  been  pub- 
lishing books  privately  lor 
25  years.  An  exhibition  of 
* the  work  of  the  Aliquando 
Press  is  at  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 
See  Exhibitions  for  details 
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Seminars 


Images  of  South  Asia: 

A Content  Analysis  of 
The  Globe  and  Mall. 

Monday,  March  7 
Prof.  Christopher  King,  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  2090A 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  3 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 

The  Role  of  Visual  Pro- 
cessing and  Visual 
Memory  in  Reading  and 
Spelling  Disabilities. 

Monday,  March  7 
Dale  Willows,  OISE; 

Literacy  and  Computing 
series.  Coach  House,  39A 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program) 

Consciousness  and  the 
Computational  Mind. 

Tuesday,  March  8 
Prof.  Ray  Jackendoff, 
Brandeis  University: 
Cognitive  Science  series, 
Language  and  Mind.  179 
University  College.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  and 
Computer  Science) 


Labour  Market  Activity 
Survey. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Robert  Veevers,  Statistics 
Canada;  bag  lunch  discus- 
sion. Room  302,  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations.  12.30  to 
2 p.m. 

(Industrial  Relations) 


Cell  Biology  of  Pre- 
implantation Develop- 
ment in  Mice. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Prof.  Gerald  Kidder,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario.  107 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 


Iron-Stress  Regulation 
of  Photosynthesis 
Genes  In  Cyanobacteria. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Prof.  Neil  Strauss,  Depart- 
ment of  Biology.  H-214, 
Scarborough  College.  4 p.m. 
(Scarborough  Biology) 

The  State  of  the  Art  in 
Computer  Graphics  and 
Video. 

Thursday,  March  10 
John  Sanborn,  New  York 
artist;  Communication  in  Art 
series.  Coach  House,  39 A 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 

7.30  p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program) 


Reviving  the 
Superorganism. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Prof.  David  Sloan  Wilson, 
Michigan  State  University; 
Evolutionary  Biology  series. 
Lecture  theatre,  ROM 
Planetarium.  8 p.m. 
(Zoology  and  Botany) 

Erasmus  and  the 
Paraphrase  on  John. 

Friday,  March  1 1 
Jane  Phillips,  CRRS.  321 
Pratt  Library,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 

Developmental  Studies 
in  Ectomycorrhizae. 

Friday,  March  1 1 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph.  7 Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Children’s  Model  Theory 
of  Mind. 

Monday,  March  11, 

Prof.  Josef  Perner,  Univer- 
sity of  Sussex;  Cognitive 
Science  series,  Language 
and  Mind.  179  University 
College.  4 to  6p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  and  UC) 


Some  of  the  Writings  of 
Oscar  Wilde  including 
Salome. 

Monday,  March  11, 

Principal  Ted  Chamberlin, 
New  College;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 


The  Development  of 
Language  Awareness 
Abilities  in  Young 
Children. 

Monday,  March  11, 

Prof.  Hyla  Rubin,  Depart- 
ment of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine.  Room  416,  252 
McCaul  St. 

(Rehabilitation  Medicine) 

The  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Dina  Porat,  Tel  Aviv 
University;  visiting  Columbia 
University.  2090  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  2 p.m. 

(Shwartz  Lectures  Commit- 
tee and  History) 


Surveys  with  Older 
Adults:  Response  and 
Non-Response  Errors. 

Tuesday,  March  15 
Regula  Herzog,  University  of 
Michigan.  204B  Tip  Top 
Building,  455  Spadina  Ave.  3 
to  5 p.m. 

(Gerontology) 

Dante’s  (Anti-)  Rhetoric: 
Three  seminars  on  the 
Poetics  of  the 
Commedia. 

Wednesday,  March  16; 
Thursday,  March  17;  and 
Friday,  March  18 
Prof.  Zygmunt  Baranski , 
University  of  Reading. 
Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  room  120,  21  Sussex 
St.  2 p.m. 

(Italian  Studies) 


Hormonal  Control  of 
Neural  Reorganization 
during  Insect 
Metamorphosis. 

Thursday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  Richard  Levine,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  107  Ram- 
say Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 


The  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (A.D.451). 

Thursday,  March  17 
Prof.  G.E.M.  de  Ste.  Croix, 
University  of  Oxford.  Lec- 
ture room,  Toronto  School  of 
Theology,  47  Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  4.10  p.m. 

(Classical  Studies,  TST, 
Sociology  and  Religious 
Studies) 


Achieving  Objectives  in 
Internal  Medicine 
Clinical  Clerkships. 

Thursday,  March  17 
Dr.  Herbert  Ho  Ping  Kong, 
Toronto  Western  Hospital; 
Dr.  Ken  Robb,  Toronto 
Western  Hospital;  and  Dr. 
Doreen  Cleave-Hogg, 
DSME.  3163  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Medical  Education) 


Charles  Dickens'  Our 
Mutual  Friend. 

Monday,  March  21 
Prof.  Jack  Robson,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


a 

* 

it 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer.  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura  rice 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


Bogs,  Forests  and  Other  Delights,  an  exhibitions  of  prints  by  George  Raab  is  at  the  ErindaEe  College  art 
gallery  until  March  10.  See  Exhibitions  for  details. 


H’ll  EETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Portuguese  Migration  in 
Global  Perspective. 

Friday,  March  1 1 
A symposium  featuring 
scholars  of  Portuguese 
migration  from  Canada,  the 
US  and  Portugal. 
Multiculural  History  Centre, 
43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 
9.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Information:  979-2978. 
(Ethnic  & Immigration 
Studies  and  Multicultural 
History  Society) 

Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  March  17 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Looking-Glass  for  the 
Mind:  Reflections  from 
the  Osborne  Collection. 

Thursday,  March  1 7 
Margaret  Maloney,  Toronto 
Public  Library;  meeting  of 
Friends  of  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  8p.m. 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  March  10 

Laurent  Bouchard. 

Paintings.  East  Gallery. 

Cynthia  Kemerer. 

Watercolour  collages.  West 
Gallery. 

March  17  to  March  81 

Photo  Competition 
Display. 

East  Galiery. 

Art  Competition  Display. 

West  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Religions  and 
Languages: 
Philosophical 
Perspectives. 

Friday,  March  18  and  Satur- 
day, March  19 
Sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College. 

Friday,  March  18 
Links  between  Religious 
Experience,  Natural 
Language  and  Religious 
Theory  and  Practice,  Prof. 
Kenneth  Schmitz,  Trinity 
College.  Reply:  Prof.  John 
Burbidge,  Trent  University. 
8 to  10.15  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  19 
Properties  of  Speech  and 
Ideas  of  Reality,  Prof.  Leslie 
Dewart,  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege. Reply:  Prof.  Bruce 
Alton,  Trinity  College.  9.30 
to  11.45  a.m. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Bogs,  Forests  and  Other 
Delights. 

To  March  10 

Wilderness  intaglio  prints 
featuring  printmaker  George 
Raab.  Art  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  12 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Leda  Watson. 

To  March  21 

Etchings  and  prints  by 
. Brazilian  artist  Leda 
Watson ; sponsored  by  the 
embassy  of  Brazil.  Main 
Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8.30  a.m.  to  midnight;  Satur- 
day, 9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sun- 
day, 1 to  10  p.m. 


FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

The  Aliquando  Press:  25 
Years  of  Private 
Printing. 

To  March  31 

An  exhibition  of  books  and 
broadsides  produced  at  The 
Aliquando  Press.  2nd  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Architects  of  the 
Ticinao. 

March  8 to  March  25 
The  Galleries,  230  College 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


1H  LAYS  & READINGS 


Audrey  Thomas. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Canadian  writer  reads  from 
her  work.  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4.15  p.m. 

(UC) 


Gloria  Naylor. 

Friday,  March  1 1 
Black  American  author  reads 
from  her  novel  Mama  Day. 
Wilson  Hall  lounge,  New  Col- 
lege. 8 p.m. 

(New) 

Paulette  Jiles. 

Monday,  March  U 
Canadian  poet  reads  from 
her  work.  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4.15  p.m. 

(UC) 


Panel:  Toward  Analyses  of 
Religious  Languages  in  a 
Comparative  Context:  Pro- 
spects and  Problems,  Prof. 
Donald  D.  Evans,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy;  Prof. 
Bimal  Matiial,  University  of 
Oxford;  and  Ptof.  John  C. 
Robertson,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity . 1 .30  to  4 p .m . 
Registration  fee:  $10, 
students  $5. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies,  Philosophy,  Depart- 
ment of  Religious  Studies, 
St.  Michael’s  and  Trinity) 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  March  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 
COLLEGE 
Student  Exhibition. 

March  lh  to  March  30 
Show  by  students  graduating 
from  the  fine  art  specialist 
program.  The  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 pun. 

Fine  Art  Faculty. 

March  17  to  April  9 
Exhibition  by  studio  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Art  on  the  department’s  50th 
anniversary.  Harbourfront, 
250  Queen’s  Quay  W. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Sunday,  12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


Engaged. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
March  16  to  March  27 
By  W.S.  Gilbert.  Preview, 
Tuesday,  March  15. 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study 
of  Drama  production, 
1987-88 season.  Perfor- 
mances at  8 p.m.  except  Sun- 
day, 2p.m. 

Tickets  $6,  students  and 
seniors  $4.  Preview  $3. 
Reservations:  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
978-7986. 


Lorna  Goodison. 

Thursday,  March  17 
Jamaican  poet  reads  from 
her  books  7 am  Becoming  Mg 
Mother  and  Heartease. 
Wilson  Hall  lounge,  New  Col- 
lege. 8 p.m. 

(New) 
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University  of  Toronto  _ 
1987  United  Way  Campaign 
Final  Report 


CAMPAIGN  SUMMARY  AKin 
HIGHLIGHTS 

Overall,  the  1987  United  Way 
campaign  was  the  most 
successful  ever  undertaken  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  year 
more  members  of  the  University 
community  gave  more  generously 
than  ever  before.  A record 
$483,809  was  raised, 
representing  an  increase  of 
$79,489  or  20%  over  our  1986 
contribution.  Total  donors  rose  by 
10%  to  3,615.  This  figure  brought 
our  participation  rate,  a critical 
index  of  any  campaign's  success, 
to  39%  from  35%  in  1986  (See 
Table  1 for  a departmental 
summary  of  results). 

Our  increased  gift  this  year  will 
help  the  United  Way  continue  its 
vital  work  of  funding  over  160 
agencies  which  respond  to  urgent 
needs  in  this  community,  needs 
that  affect  one  in  every  three 
people.  According  to  the  latest 
available  figures,  our  United  Way 
donation  ranks  5th  highest  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  among 
some  1,500  employee  campaigns 
(excluding  corporate  donations 
and  special  events).  The 
University  of  Toronto’s 
contribution  also  exceeds  those  of 
all  other  educational  institutions  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  combined 
and  our  campaign  is  looked  upon 
as  a model  by  other  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  Ontario. 
These  are  facts  that  we  should  all 
be  proud  of. 

A fund  raising  drive  is  only  as 
effective  as  the  people  who 
donate  their  time  and  efforts  to 
working  on  it.  This  year's  United 
Way  team  at  the  U of  T numbered 
over  275  dedicated  volunteers. 
From  the  campaign  kick-off  on 
September  21  to  the  close  on  U of 
T Day,  October  24,  they  brought 
the  United  Way  message  to  over 
'2,000  active  and  retired  staff  and 
faculty,  and  55,000  students. 
While  that  message  of  community 
needs  and  meeting  those  needs 
is  certainly  a serious  one,  many 
canvassers  and  departmental 
coordinators  added  a bit  of  fun  to 
•heir  individual  campaigns  with 
special  events.  Tried-but-true 
bake  and  book  sales,  raffles  and 
coffee  days  brought  in  thousands 
pf  extra  dollars  to  the  U of  T's 
United  Way  coffers. 


United  Way.  In  fact,  the  top  10 
contributors  comprised  67%  of 
that  total  donation  (see  Table  2). 

Likewise,  every  one  of  the  over 
3,600  employees  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  who  made  a 
contribution  to.the  United  Way  this 
year  was  essential  to  making 
each  one  of  the  departmental 
campaigns  a success.  Among 
those  were  36  individuals  whom 
the  United  Way  and  the  U of  T 
campaign  wish  to  recognize. 
They  were  able  to  help  the  United 
Way  in  its  mission  - to  increase 
the  organized  capacity  of  people 
to  care  for  one  another  - by 
contributing  $1,000  or  more,  and 
are  truly  “Leaders  of  the  Way". 
Our  Leadership  contribution 
increased  this  year  by  9%  to 
$48,210. 


Every  campaign  at  every 
department,  faculty,  college, 
'bstitute,  centre  and  service 
Played  a vital  role  in  making  the 
1=87  campaign  the  success  that  it 
was.  Three  faculties,  however, 
warrant  special  mention  here, 
'he  faculties  of  Medicine 
f113.776),  Arts  and  Science 
**'3,794)  and  Applied  Science 
pbp  Engineering  ($35,557) 
collectively  accounted  for  46%  of 
ne  University's  total  gift  to  the 


The  1987  campaign  marked  the 
first  ever  involvement  of  several 
new  constituencies  at  the 
University  - the  Senior  Alumni,  the 
membership  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers, 
Local  2 (C.U.E.W.),  and 

part-time/casual  library 
employees.  Another  highlight 
was  a more  active  and 
widespread  student  effort  with  25 
different  student  associations 
mounting  events  in  support  of  the 
United  Way  and  turning  in  a 
160%  larger  contribution  than  in 
1986  (see  Table  3).  This  year's 
campaign  was  indeed  a spirited 


one,  buoyed  up  not  only  by  the 
dedication  and  commitment  of  all 
involved  and  special  events,  but 
also  by  the  ever  present  support 
of  the  U of  T's  mascot.  True  Blue, 
and  the  Lady  Godiva  Memorial 
Band, 

While  the  final  figures  from  this 
year's  campaign  exceeded  our 
goals  and  are  certainly  worthy, 
our  accomplishment  is  better 
viewed  in  comparison  with  other 
like-sized  organizations.  Given 
the  figures  in  Chart  1 it  is 
apparent  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  campaign,  however 
strong  at  present,  possesses 
great  potential  for  higher 
participation.  Organizations  such 
as  Ontario  Hydro,  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission  and  the 
government  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  all  have  employee  bases 
equal  to  or  larger  than  the  U of 
T's,  and  participation  rates 
ranging  from  47%  to  57%. 

Another  useful  index  to  assess  a 
campaign's  performance  is  per 
capita  contribution.  In 
comparison  with  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  Queen's 
University,  our  per  capita  gift  falls 
short,  although  our  per  donor 
donation  compares  favourably 
(see  Chart  2). 

The  1987  United  Way  campaign 
at  the  University  ot  Toronto  was 
outstanding  - but  just  as  the 


United  Way  cannot  meet  our 
community's  changing  and 
growing  needs  by  maintaining  the 
same  level  of  funding  year  after 
year,  we  must  realize  the 
importance  of  our  opportunity  to 
support  its  critical  work,  and  the 
need  to  increase  that  support 
every  year.  The  U of  T's 
involvement  in  the  United  Way 
takes  form  not  only  in  an  annual 
campaign  to  raise  funds,  but  also 
in  the  thousands  of  hours  many  of 
our  employees  volunteer  to  the 
United  Way  and  its  agencies. 
This  involvement  signifies  to 
members  of  the  community  at 
large  our  commitment  to 
developing  and  maintaining  a 
social  service  network  that  helps 
those  who  need  help  and 
improves  the  quality  of  life  for  us 
all.  Our  own  fund  raising 
endeavours  here  at  the  University 
cannot  help  but  be  enhanced  by 
such  a demonstration  of  support 
for  the  United  Way. 

The  figures  in  this  report  indicate 
that  there  is  substantial  potential 
in  our  campaign  for  more 
involvement  in  every  corner  of  the 
University  community.  And  while 
we  should  congratulate  each 
other  on  a fine  performance  in 
1987,  we  should  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  needs  serviced  by 
United  Way  funded  agencies 
continue  throughout  the  year,  and 
be  thinking  ahead  to  the 
challenge  that  lies  in  1988. 
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UNITED  WAY  RAFFLE  - 
GRAND  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Hans  Kunov,  Institute  of  Biomedi 
cal  Engineering  — 2 return  tickets 
to  London,  England  (Travel  CUTS) 
Ken  McMaster,  Physical  Plant  J. 
weekend  for  2 (Delta  Hotels) 

PS.  Tung,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
computer  software  (U  of  T Comp^T 
ter  Shop) 

J.  De  Melo,  Retired  Staff  — $iqo 
gift  certificate  (Anworld  Travel) 
Chris  Ford,  Business  Affairs  — 
Swatch 

Maureen  Harris,  Library  — Watch 
(Cosmoda) 

Fiona  Smillie,  Faculty  of  Medicine 
— Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  Vol 
1 (U  of  T Press) 


U of  T's  Campaign  Kick-Off, 
September  2 1 


True  Blue  and  the  Lady  Godiva 
Memorial  Band  Walking  " The 
United  Way ",  September  20 


Thank  you! 


Rivi  Frankie, 

United  Way  Campaign  Co-chair 


David  Jeu, 

United  Way  Campaign 
Administrator 


TABLE  3 


1987  STUDENT  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 


STUDENT  GROUP 

ACTIVITY 

AMOUNT 

APUS 

Raffles 

$ 

750  00 

Architecture  & Landscape  Arch. 

TGIF  Pubs 

$ 

180.00 

Chinese  Students'  Association 

United  Way  Picnic 

$ 

202.00 

Dentistry 

Collection 

$ 

270.00 

Engineering 

Various 

$ 

618.09 

Erindale  (full-time  students) 

Carnival 

$ 

1400.00 

Erindale  (part-time  students) 

Donation 

$ 

100  00 

Erindale  Survey  Science  Club 

Donation 

$ 

25.00 

Innis  College 

Film  Night/Donation 

$ 

Japanese  Canadian  Student  Assoc. 

Baseball  Tournament 

$ 

126.56 

Faculty  of  Management  Studies 

Rose  Day 

$ 

339.00 

Medicine 

Pancake  Breakfast 

$ 

143  45 

Messianic  Bible  Union 

Donation 

$ 

5 00 

New  College 

Chalk  Circle  Concert 

$ 

574.80 

Nursing 

Candy  Cane  Sales 

$ 

67.50 

Pharmacy 

Pub 

$ 

??5  nn 

Philippine  Students'  Association 

Donation 

$ 

12  00 

Scarborough  College 

Pub/Dance 

$ 

150  00 

Sikh  Students 

Collection 

$ 

36  00 

Students  Administrative  Council 

Various 

$ 

UC  Residence  Council 

Party 

$ 

400  00 

University  College 

Pub 

$ 

247  63 

Woodsworth  College 

Beer  Tasting 

S 

125.00 

Cafeteria  Canvass  (Nov.  12) 

$ 

535  50 

Collection  Cans 

U of  T Day  Collection  Cans  (Oct.  24) 

— 

$ 

97.99 

TOTAL 

$7063.13+ 
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ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 
Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Dianne  Aitken,  flute  and 
Susan  Hamblin, piano. 
Thursday , March  17 
Illustrated  Lecture  of  British 
Contemporary  Music  since 
1945,  lecture  by  Edward 
Gregson.  Concert  Hail. 

I 12.15  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory 

I orchestra. 

Friday,  March  11 
Dwight  Bennett,  conductor. 

| Church  of  the  Redeemer, 

Bloor  St.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6.  RCM  box  office 

978-5470. 

CFMX  Scholarship  Fund 
Concert. 

Friday,  March  11 
Featuring  Devin  Fitz-Gerald, 
piano;  in  cooperation  with 
CFMX-FM.  Concert  Hall. 

8p.m. 

Tickets  $14,  students  and 
seniors  $10.  RCM  box  office 
978-5470. 

Young  Artist  Series. 

Thursday,  March  17 
Kelly  Parkins,  violin  and 
Vera  Danchenko,  piano. 

5.15  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  19 
Robin  Sharp,  violin  and  Vera 
Danchenko,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Featuring  music  by  student 
composers.  Walter  Hall. 
12.10p.m. 

Rossini’s  La  Cambiale 
de  Matrimonlo  and 
Williams’  Riders  to  the 

Sea. 

F riday,  March  11  and 
I Saturday,  March  12 
| Opera  Division  presentation. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 

U of  T Folk  Music 
Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  March  16 
Afro-American,  Latin 
American,  Celtic  and  Balkan 
•oik  traditions.  Walter  Hall. 
8p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

U of  T Concert  Choir. 

Friday,  March  18 
Robert  Cooper,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8p.m. 

; tickets  $3. 

faculty  Artists  Series. 

\",ur day,  March  19 
” uliam  Aide,  piano;  Victor 
anchenko,  violin;  Daniel 
i^mb,  cello;  Lorand 
tenyveg,  violin;  Lois 
cDonall,  soprano;  Patricia 
psano;  and  Joaquin 


Valdepefias,  clarinet.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

U of  T Concert  Band. 

Sunday,  March  20 
Stephen  Chenette  and 
Wayne  Jeffrey,  conductors. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $3. 

U of  T Chamber  Strings. 

Sunday,  March  20 
David  Zafer,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-47U- 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE. 

Musiconsort. 

Sunday,  March  13 
Musiconsort  with  guest 
Valerie  Weeks,  harpsichord. 
Meeting  Place.  3 p.m. 
Information  284-3232. 


rnmT~TTi 


Film  In  the  Post- 
Secondary  Institution. 

1 hursday,  March  1 7 
A forum  held  by  the  Innis 

Film  Society.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 

Organizing  Interests: 
Post-War  US  Labour 
Policy  and  Its 
Alternatives. 

Friday,  March  18 
% Joel  Kobers,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  legal  theory  ' 
workshop  series.  Solarium 

Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of  ' 

Law.  1 to  3 p.m. 

Fee  $3. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams 
978-6767. 

(Law) 

Bilingualism:  Why  and 

How? 

Monday,  March  21 
Table  ronde  with  Prof.  John 
Kirkness,  Division  of 
Humanities,  Scarborough 
College;  Prof.  Gilles  Bibot, 
University  of  Montreal;  Prof 
Sharon  Lapkin,  OISE;  Prof 
Yvette  Szmidt,  Glendon  Col- 
lege;  and  Keith  Picer,  editor, 
Ottawa  Citizen.  Council 
Chamber,  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. 4p.m. 


Advisory  committee 

Student  housing  policy 


Profesor  Heiko  Oberman  of  the  University  of  Arizona  will  give  two 
lectures,  “The  Jews  in  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation"  on 
March  15,  and  "Luther  between  the  Middie  Ages  and  Modem 
Times"  on  March  16.  See  Lectures  for  details. 


MASSEY  COLLEGE 
BURSAR 

fhe  Bursar,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Master,  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  College  in  respect  to  residence 
accommodation,  food  services,  building  maintenance  and  safety,  financial 
accounting  and  statements.  Prepares  the  annual  budget  for  Corporation 
pproval  and  plans  for  the  College’s  iong-term  financial  stability. 

Applications  for  the  position,  to  commence  July  1, 1988,  should  be  directed 
? “e  Master  as  Chairman,  Search  Committee;  deadline  March  31. 
PP  icants  should  have  related  experience,  good  interpersonal  skills  and 
knowledge  of  financial  management.  The  position  is  at  the  University  of 
wonto  level  of  Administrative  Officer  (37,460-44,070-50  680) 
annually. 


provostiai  Advig^y  Committee  on 

Housing  Policy  has  been 
thSwilf  make  recommendati0ns 
ninv  thl  Ve  as.the  for  plan- 

hI"?  th«  expansion  of  student  resi- 
ences.  The  terms  of  reference  take  into 

account  such  issues  as-  1 

each^of8  ih  5tlfP  expected  to  attend 
according6!-  Umverslt>''s  campuses, 
projections;  ‘° 

the  role  the  University  should  nlav  in 
campus?6  thSSe  needS’ b0th  °"  cod  off 
the  rationale  for  student  residences- 
thata??^°?eSIC?Ce  accommodation 

shraiM  ? the  P°Pulations  that 

cet?o?8rn?;andtheCriteriafor- 

residencl?  “d  ™X  °f  additi°"al 
the  mstitutiomi  links  they  should  have, 
and  other  matters  of  philosophy, 
organization  and  management; 

haL?3"?®  °f  res'dences,  including 
handling  of  capital  costs  and  the  prin 
C1i?  ? the  determination  of  rates. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  Pro- 
fessor  Peter  Silcox,  Department  of 
Political  Science  (chair);  Eric  McKee 
assistant  vice-president  (student  affairs) 
(vice-chair);  David  Aldea,  under- 
graduate student,  University  College- 
Marion  Boer,  undergraduate  student! 
Enndale  College;  Professor  John 
Browne, principal,  Innis  College;  Larry 
Kurtz,  bursar,  Victoria  College;  Dan 
Lang,  assistant  vice-president  (plan- 
ning) and  University  registrar;  Joan 


Lax,  assistant  dean  and  director  of 
admissions,  Faculty  of  Law;  Peter 
Mabee,  undergraduate  student,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering; 
Shirley  Mason,  director.  University 
Housing  Service;  Professor  Noah  Meltz 
acting  dean.  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Professor  Gordon  Nagel,  dean 
of  residence,  Scarborough  College;  Jan 
Nolan,  Graduate  Students'  Union- 
Janice  Olwer,  assistant  vice-president 
vacuities  and  administrative  systems)- 
Elizabeth  Zdansky,  undergraduate 
student,  Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture;  and.  Michael 
Dafoe,  Office  of  Vice-President  & 
Provost  ( secretary ). 

Persons  who  have  information,  ideas 
or  opinions  on  student  housing  policy  or 
any  aspect  of  the  committee's  terms  of 
reference  are  invited  to  write  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee, room  219,  Simcoe  Hall. 


New  SCS 
coordinator 


A “drey  Herrema  has  been  appointed 
xVprogram  coordinator  for  profes- 
sional studies  in  the  School  of  Continu- 
ing Studies.  Herrema,  who  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  adult  education,  was 
director  of  community  education  pro- 
grams in  continuing  education  at 
Kyerson. 


Erindale  Campus 


University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga 

1988  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer 

Geoffrey  de  Ste.  Croix 

Honorary  Fellow,  New  College,  Oxford 


AND' 


COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  SOUTH  BU 


HERESY, 
SCHISM 
ION 


riLRi 

'Jr 

ft  6, 11 


IN  THE 
iMAN  EMPIRE 

j!8,  8:00  p.m. 

LE  CAMPUS,  U OF  T 


Admission  Free 

To  ensure  adequate  sealing  at  the  Erindale  Campus  you  are  asked  to  call 
828-52 1 4 if  you  plan  to  attend. 

Location  of  Erindale 
The  Erindale  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  located 
on  Mississauga  Road,  just 
north  of  Dundas  Street 
(Hwy.  #5)  in  Mississauga, 

Ontario. 


The  Campus  is  easily  accessible  via 
the  Mississauga  public  transit 
system.  U of  T faculty,  staff  and 
students  should  consult  the 
schedule  for  the  intercampus  bus 
service. 
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PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Search  committees 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department.  (1) 
Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(7)  Sandra  Winter;  (8) 
Dagmar  Mills;  (9)  Janice 
Draper;  (10)  Sheila  Stoddart. 

Accountant  I 

($19,270  — 22,670  — 26,070) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 
($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  two  positions  (1) 

Application  Programmer  II 

($25,970  - 30,550  - 35,130) 
Occupational  & Environmen- 
tal Health,  six-month  con- 
tract (10) 

Clerk  Typist/Receptionist 
($17,670-20,7.90-23,910) 
Development  & University 
Relations  (10) 

Clerk  Tvpist  III 

($17,670-  20,790-23.910) 
Chemical  Engineering  (9) 

Director  of  Capital  Fund- 
raising Campaign 

($30,000  - 40,000) 

St.  Michael's  (1) 

Driver/Staff  Assistant 
($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  two-year  term  (10) 

Fire  Prevention  Officer 

($28,790  - 33,870  - 38,950) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Information  Officer  Clerk 
($17,  670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Woodsworfh  College  (10) 


Information  Resource 
Specialist 

($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  one-year  contract 
(1) 

Instruction  Receptionist 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Athletics  & Recreation  (10) 

Professional  Engineering 
Officer  III 

($41,670  - 49,020  - 56,370) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Research  Assistant 
($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  one-year  contract 
(1) 

Research  Officer  III 

($28,790  - 33,780  - 38,950) 
Epidemiology  Research 
Unit,  grant  expires 
March  31,  1989(1) 


Notice  of  the  following  vac- 
a nncs  outside  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

Carleton  University 

President  and 
Vice-Chancellor 

Applications  to:  D.C. 
McEown,  Secretary, 
Presidential  Search  Commit- 
tee, Room  607,  Administra- 
tion Building,  Carlton  Uni- 
versity, Ottawa,  Ont.  K1S 
5B6 


Research  Resource 
Manager 

($27,430-32,270-37,110) 
Deveopment  & University 
Relations  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($17,670-20,790-23,910) 
Management  (9),  Athletics  & 
Recreation  (10),  Bone  & 
Mineral  Group,  50  percent 
full-time  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270-  22,670-26,070) 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  (1), 
Behavioural  Science  (1), 
Immunology  (7) 

Senior  Auditor 
($37,460-  44,070-50,680) 
Internal  Audit  (1) 

Shift  Supervisor 
($31,990  - 37,640  - 43,290) 
Caretaking  & Cleaning, 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Wayne  State  College  of 
Nebraska 

Vice-President,  Finance 
and  Administration 

Applications  should  be 
postmarked  not  later  than 
February  26  and  sent  to : 
Office  of  the  President, 
Wayne  State  College, 
Wayne.  NE  68787 

Center  for  A dvanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

Director 

Applications  and  nomina- 
tions should  be  sent  to: 
Robert  A.  Scott,  Secretary 
to  the  Search  Committee, 
Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences , 
202  Junipero  Serra  Blvd., 
Stanford,  CA  94305 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


The  Program  in  Neuroscience,  University  of  Toronto  presents: 
The  Neuroscience  Nobel  Laureate  Address  Series 


For  information  contact  P.A:  Stewart  978-8963 


Director,  Centre  for 
Comparative  Literature 

A search  committee  has  been 
.established  to  recommend  a direc- 
tor for  the  Centre  for  Comparative 
Literature.  Members  are:  Professor  P.J. 
Perron,  associate  dean,  Division  I, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  (chairman)-, 
Professors  J.E.  Chamberlin,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  M.E.  Cook,  associate 
dean,  humanities  and  modern  lan- 
guages, Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
Lubomir  Dolezel , Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures;  C.P.  Jones, 
Department  of  Classical  Studies; 
Morley  Gunderson,  Centre  for  In- 
dustrial Relations;  and  R.J.  LeHuenen, 
Department  of  French;  and  Kathryn 
Taglia,  graduate  student. 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be  for- 
warded by  March  11  to  Professor  P.J. 
Perron  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 

Director,  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies 

A search  committee  has  been 
.established  to  recommend  a dir- 
ector for  the  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies.  Members  are:  Pro- 
fessor Derek  McCammond,  associate 
dean,  Division  III,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (chairman)-,  Professors  J.T. 
Lemon,  Department  of  Geography;  J.R. 
Miron,  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  Scar- 


borough College;  D.E.  Moggridge 
associate  dean,  social  sciences,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science;  J.E.  Pesando,  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Analysis;  R.E.  Stren 
Department  of  Political  Science;  and 
Barry  Wellman,  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies;  and  G.A.  Jones 
graduate  student. 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be  for- 
warded  by  March  11  to  Professor  Derek 
McCammond  at  the  School  for  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 

Chair,  Institute  of  Child  Study 

A search  committee  has  been 
.established  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a chair  of  the  Institute 
of  Child  Study  for  a five-year  term  from 
July  1,  1988. 

Members  are:  Professor  Anne  Millar, 
associate  dean,  Faculty  of  Education 
(chair)-,  Professors  Jon  Cohen,  assistant 
dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
Michael  Connelly,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  James  Fair, 
Faculty  of  Education;  and  Dvora 
Levinson,  Institute  of  Child  Study;  and 
Connie  Burton,  student,  and  Ted 
Hunter,  instructor,  Institute  of  Child 
Study;  and  Susan  Lemelin,  Institute  of 
Child  Study  Parents’  Association. 

The  committee  would  welcome  com- 
ments or  recommendations  regarding 
this  appointment  which  may  be  directed 
to  any  member  of  the  committee. 


PHD  ORALS 


Please  contact  the  PhD  orals 
examinations  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Monday,  March  7 

Mario  Osbert  D'Souza, 
Department  of  Education, 
"Jacques  Maritain’s 
Philosophy  of  Education : 

The  Education  of  the 
Person."  Prof.  L.  Lynch. 

Friday,  March  11 

James  Thomas  Horan 
Martin,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Active  Mind  in 
the  Context  of  Artistotle’s 
DeAnima."  Prof.  J.J. 
Owens. 


Monday,  March  14 
Garrett  Peter  Jantz  Epp, 
Department  of  English, 
“The  Imitation  of  the  Word: 
The  York  Cycle  and  the 
Poetics  of  Realism.”  Prof. 
A.F.  Johnston. 

Friday,  March  18 

Vincent  Paul  diBenedetto, 
Department  of  English , 
“Education,  Poetic  Restora- 
tion, and  the  Narrator  of 
Paradise  Lost.”  Prof.  H.R. 
MacCallum. 

Marc-Andre  Roberge,  Fac- 
ulty of  Music,  "Die  Musik 
(1901-44):  la  transformation 
d’un  p§riodique  5 travers 
trois periodes  de  I’histoire 
allemande.”  Prof.  R.Falek. 


Monday,  March  21 
Peter  Tai  Wah  Cheng, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
"Approaches  to  the  Syn- 
thesis of  Secologanin.”  Prof. 
S.  McLean. 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Frederick  Arthur  Lenz,  In- 
stitute of  Medical  Science, 
"Single  Unit  Analysis  of  the 
Ventral  Nuclear  Group  of 
Human  Thalamus.”  Prof. 
R.R.  Tasker. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
Maxim  Robert  Burke, 
Department  of  Mathematics 
& Applied  Mathematics, 
"Some  Applications  of  Set 
Theory  to  Measure  Theory.” 
Prof.  F.D.Tall. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


The  Pub 

after  work 

5 - 6 p.m.  Complimentary 
hot  hors  d'oeuvres 

AND  NOW 
5 - 7 p.m.  Fine  Dining! 

The  main  dining  room 
menu  can  now  be 
enjoyed  in  the  Pub. 

Grill  Service  'til  7:30  p.m- 

Snacks,  draft  beer,  good 
company  'til  10:30  p.m. 

Members  & guests  only  , 
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Trusteeship 
or  Governance? 


by  James  M.  Ham 

Whatever  the  form  of  “governance” 
of  this  or  any  university,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative structures  consider  carefully 
the  nature  of  their  responsibilities.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Act  states:  “The 
government,  management  and  control 
of  the  University  ...  are  vested  in  the 
Governing  Council."  What  should  the 
words  “government,"  “management" 
and  “control”  mean? 

A business  corporation,  established  to 
[ make  profits  for  its  shareholders,  is 
managed  from  the  top  down.  Individ- 
uals characteristically  have  position 
classifications  and  engage  in  activities 
| which  are  subject  to  direct  management 
and  control.  The  chief  executive  officer 
[ is  clearly  in  charge  of  a business  plan. 
But  a university  is  a radically  different 
organism  whose  vitality  is  expressed 
from  the  bottom  up.  In  order  to  prosper, 
the  university  needs  trusteeship  rather 
than  governance.  At  this  time  of  pos- 
sible change  in  the  modus  vivendi  of  the 
Governing  Council  I believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  this  distinction. 

I begin  these  reflections  with  a defini- 
tion of  what  a research-based  university 
is,  taken  from  Karl  Jasper’s  book,  The 
Idea  of  the  University.  He  states:  “The 
university  is  the  corporate  realization  of 
man’s  basic  determination  to  know.  Its 
most  immediate  aim  is  to  discover  what 
there  is  to  be  known  and  what  becomes 
of  us  through  knowledge.”  In  this 
unique  role,  a great  university  like  ours 
is  a bustling  academic  city  with  diverse 
intellectual  neighbourhoods  in  depart- 
ments, faculties,  centres,  institutes, 
schools  and  programs.  This  city  of  learn- 
ing is  a place  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Northrop  Frye,  “knowledge,  like  St. 
Augustine’s  God,  has  its  centre  every- 
where and  its  circumference  nowhere.” 
By  these  words  I understand  him  to 
mean  that  to  comprehend  the  human 
experience  in  all  its  richness  and 
vicissitudes  one  can  begin  the  study  in 
any  subject  or  period,  and  in  pursuing  a 
commitment  to  learning  there  is  no  im- 
peding boundary,  save  the  imagination. 

Corporate  life 

The  word  “corporate"  in  the  phrase 
corporate  life”  has  a profoundly  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  the  word  “cor- 
poration” in  business.  The  corporate  life 
°f  the  university  is  to  be  encountered 
everywhere  in  the  academic  city  — in 
libraries,  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  of- 
f'ces,  common  rooms,  chapels,  pubs  and 
Syms.  There  is  an  immense  variety  of 
'dependent  activity  that  no  one  active- 
directs.  It  is  not  altogether  orderly 
an(f  at  times  is  even  chaotic.  The  inform- 
ln£  purposes  are  not  production  for 
Profit  but  study,  learning,  research, 
scholarship  and  teaching.  I shall  call  this 
corporate  life  the  inner  dimension  of  the 
university. 

I have  sometimes  visualized  this  inner 
aimension  in  terms  of  a set  of  four  con- 
centric  circles  forming  a central  whole 
circle  and  a series  of  three  surrounding 
annuli.  in  the  outer  annulus  I place  the 
Professions  of  medicine,  law,  engineer- 
ng»  architecture,  management  studies 
^eir  compatriots.  These  profes- 
sions have  a clearly  instrumental  value 
~~  medicine  to  define  the  means  to  cure 


design  the  means  to  generate  the 
energy  that  drives  our  technologies;  and 
management  studies  to  seek  under- 
standing of  the  worth  of  organizational 
forms.  Each  of  these  in  a university  con- 
text is  called  upon  to  teach  the  scientific 
and  humane  roots  that  characterize  its 
capacity  for  service  to  the  public  good. 

In  the  second  annulus,  lying  adjacent 
to  the  professions,  I place  the  social 
sciences  that  involve  the  study  of  man  in 
his  collective  behaviour  — in  ancient 
river  valleys,  in  modern  cities,  in  struc- 
tures of  power,  at  work,  in  the  family  or 
on  the  streets.  Anthropology,  geo- 
graphy, political  science,  economics, 
sociology,  urban  and  community 
studies,  industrial  relations  and 
criminology  are  included  here.  The 
understanding  of  the  politics  of  power, 
how  economies  may  flourish  and 
flounder,  how  urbanization  may 
transform  lands  and  peoples,  are  some 
of  the  subjects  of  study. 

In  the  third  annulus,  adjacent  to  the 
innermost  circle,  I place  the  physical 
sciences.  Here  are  studied  the  structure 
of  non-living  matter  on  the  cosmic  scale 
of  supernova,  on  the  human  scale  of 
materials  shaped  into  computers  or 
nuclear  reactors  and  on  the  scale  of 
dancing  molecules  and  their  finer 
constituents.  I include  in  this  ring 
mathematics  and  computer  science, 
branches  of  our  understanding  that 
have  sprung  out  of  the  creativity  of  the 
reasoning  mind. 

The  life  sciences  that  share  this  third 
annulus  encompass  the  study  of  living 
things  from  plants  to  animals  to  man,  on 
the  scale  of  forests,  of  colonies  such  as 
penguins,  to  organs  such  as  the  heart. 
Cells  and  their  constituents  and  the 
genetic  code,  with  which  is  associated 
the  scientific  idea  of  life  and  its 
reproductive  capacity,  are  naturally  in- 
cluded in  this  area. 


if 


thn°t to  prevent  our  ills;  law  to  define 
e basis  for  justice;  engineering  to 


Humanities 

In  the  fourth  and  central  ring  I place  the 
humanities,  whose  subjects  include 
literature  and  language,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  art  and  drama  — 
the  subjects  that  illumine  the  worlds 
that  man  has  created  and  is  trying  to 
create  through  the  ordering  of  his  im- 
agination and  reason.  The  humanities 
depict  the  shape  of  civilization  and  help 
the  individual  to  find  himself  in  his 
uniqueness  in  his  own  time  and  place. 

The  ferment  of  ideas  and  discoveries 
in  the  rings  of  the  university  is  like  a 
glass  of  good  beer.  The  bubbles  of 
discovery  form  at  the  bottom  and  per- 
colate upward.  And  in  the  knowledge- 
based  society  in  which  our  governments 
now  speak  of  “harnessing”  (at  least  the 
science  and  technology  of  our  univer- 
sities, as  “strategic  levers”  and  “com- 
petitive weapons”  in  the  economics  of 
global  trade),  the  corporate  life  of  the 
inner  rings  is  no  ivory  tower.  Indeed  one 
of  the  issues  of  these  times  for  “gover- 
nance” is  to  shield  the  University  from 
external  pressure  which  might  unwise- 
ly dictate  its  capacities  to  narrowly  con- 
ceived ends. 

The  inner  corporate  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  of  course  embedded  in  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  body  politic  of  Toronto, 
Ontario  and  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the 
global  village.  In  my  image  of  rings  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  the  broad 
basis  upon  which  this  corporate  life 
serves  the  public  good. 


Dimensions  of  responsibility 

Now  the  essential  point  I want  to  make 
is  that  there  are  two  distinct  dimensions 
of  responsibility  for  the  University  that 
need  to  be  consciously  embraced  if  it  is 
to  prosper.  The  first  is  the  responsibility 
for  the  well-being  of  the  inner  corporate 
life  of  study,  research,  learning,  scholar- 
ship and  teaching,  where  continuity  of 
intellectual  attention  to  issues  of 
significance  is  supported  in  particular 
by  the  practice  of  tenure. 

The  second  dimension  is  the  outer  res- 
ponsibility for  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  academic  institution 
embedded  in  its  social,  political  and 
economic  circumstances.  These  two 
dimensions  interact  with  one  another 
but  they  are  two  clearly  distinguishable 
foci.  They  are  the  basis  for  the  nearly 
universal  bicameral  form  of  university 
“governance.” 

Universities  are  unique  among  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  that  not  only 
do  they  teach  what  is  known  but  also 
they  are  deeply  engaged  in  discovering 
what  there  is  that  might  be  taught.  Res- 
ponsibility for  shaping  this  aspect  of  the 
corporate  life  belongs  primarily  with  the 
inner  academic  community  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  community  of  academic 
staff  and  students  supported  by  the 
administrative  staff.  The  traditional 
autonomy  granted  to  universities  by  the 
state  is  the  symbol  of  public  recognition 
of  this  responsibility.  In  truly 
democratic  states,  universities  in  their 
inner  corporate  life  have  insisted  on  and 
been  granted  freedom  to  decide  what  is 
to  be  studied  and  taught  and,  within 
broad  public  policy  on  accessibility,  who 
is  to  be  taught.  One  would  be  naive  not 
to  recognize  that  the  policies  of  granting 
agencies  and  contractors  for  research 
also  have  a steering  effect  on  the  pat- 
terns of  research . 


However,  if  the  state  (or  private  sec- 
tor) is  to  support  and  grant  a major 
degree  of  autonomy  to  the  university,  it 
is  both  appropriate  and  desirable  for  the 
institution  that  there  be  a focus  of 
accountability  to  the  body  politic.  The 
responsibility  to  preserve  the  inner  cor- 
porate life,  to  solicit  support  for  it,  and 
to  ensure  measures  of  accountability 
meaningful  both  to  the  inner  life  and  to 
the  public,  lies  primarily  with  men  and 
women  whose  focus  of  personal  respon- 
se WE  NEED  : Page  12 
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At  5p.m.  go 
underground 

Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

RENDEZVOUS 

Restaurant  Pran^ais 
14  Prince  Arthur.  Toronto.  961-6111 
1 1 :30  a. in.  - 2:30  p.m.  — Monday  to  Friday 
5-12  p.m.  — Mondav  to  Wednesday 
Le_  5 - 1 a m.  — Thursday  to  Saturday  C|-l 
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We  need  to  renew  U of  Ts  inner  corporate  responsibility 

Continued  from  Page  11 


What  a university  and  the  University 
needs  are  persons  who  may  be  held  res- 
ponsible and  hold  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  the  preservation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  academic  city.  These  words 
define  what  is  called  a trustee.  The 
O.E.D.  defines  a trustee  as  one  who 
holds  a trust,  which  is  the  condition  of 
having  confidence  reposed  in  one  to  ex- 
ercise responsibility. 

Queen’s  has  a Board  of  Trustees, 
Harvard  has  Trustees.  I deeply  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  the  Univer- 
sity has  a Council  of  Trustees.  What- 
ever is  done  now  to  modify  the 
unicameral  system,  it  will  I believe  be 
most  meaningful  if  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil declares  its  intent  to  act  in  every 
possible  way  in  trusteeship  and  to  en- 
courage through  delegation  a renewal  of 
that  inner  corporate  responsibility 
without  which  the  University  cannot,  in 
my  view,  attain  the  greatness  for  which 
it  has  the  potential. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  Part  of  the 
issue  has  to  do  with  the  understanding 
of  words.  The  University  of  Toronto  Act 
uses  words  such  as  “governance,” 
“management”  and  “control.”  Yet  I 
believe  the  University  needs  “trustees” 
at  its  two  foci  of  responsibility. 

The  Governing  Council  was  invented 
by  the  University  itself  when  the  creak- 
ing activities  of  the  old  Senate  and 
Board  of  Governors  were  construed  to 
have  failed  the  University.  They  were 
also  thought  by  some  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  distinctive  social  landscape  of  the 
60s.  In  retrospect  I believe  it  was  a 
wrong  decision.  My  greatest  concern, 
perhaps  naturally  enough,  is  for  what 
has  happened  to  the  presidency. 

In  my  experience  — both  as  a suppli- 
cant to  Council  as  a dean,  and  as  a 
member  of  Council  as  president  — the 


DON’T 

UNDERFUND 
THE  FUTURE 

Students,  Staff,  Faculty 
and  Teaching  Assistants 

Rally  at  Simcoe  Hall  at  12  noon 
& 

March  on  Queen’s  Park  1 p.m. 
Thursday,  March  10th 

STOP  UNDERFUNDING 
AT  U OF  T 


Support  the  Campus  Coalition’s  demand  for  action  by  the 
Ontario  government  to  end  the  chronic  underfunding  of 
University  education. 

The  Campus  Coalition  ot  U of  T includes  the  Arts  and  Science  Students’  Union,  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students,  the  Canadian  Union  ot  Educational 
Workers  Local  2,  the  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  Local  1230,  the  Graduate 
Students'  Union,  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association. 


sibility  is  outside  the  university  in  the 
body  politic.  Alumni  form  a large  com- 
pany of  persons  who  share  this  special 
concern  for  the  university. 

Need  for  trusteeship 

In  reflecting  on  these  questions  about 
the  nature  of  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  University,  I have  concluded  that 
“governance”  is  the  wrong  word  to  use. 
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Governing  Council  system  has  both 
strengthened  and  weakened  the  role  of 
the  president.  In  the  sense  that  almost 
all  items  requiring  Council  approval,  be 
they  academic  or  administrative,  must 
flow  through  the  Office  of  the  President 
(and  of  the  provost),  this  office  is 
perceived  by  the  inner  community  to 
have  acquired  a strong  measure  of 
authority  and  control  over  the  whole 
flux  of  issues  from  the  University  to  the 
Council.  One  should  consider  that  this 
authority  is  potentially  subject  to  abuse. 
After  all,  the  president  is  designated  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  Act  in  the 
language  of  the  business  corporation  as 
the  chief  executive  officer.  This 
language  is  unsuited  to  the  leader  of  the 
inner  corporate  life  of  the  University . 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  uni- 
cameral form  of  governance  the  presi- 
dent has  been  denied  a formally  recog- 
nized basis  on  which  to  convene,  consult 
and  be  guided  by  a congregation  of  the 
academic  city.  It  is  in  such  a body,  given 
significant  independent  authority  over 
the  inner  corporate  life  of  the  Univer- 


sity, that  the  academic  city  has  been 
prepared  to  repose  its  confidence  and 
trust.  In  the  absence  of  this  body,  which 
is  commonly  called  a senate,  the  presi- 
dent’s role  is  seen  to  be  none  other  than 
administrative.  In  these  circumstances 
the  faculty  association  has  also  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  articulate  public  positions 
on  issues  of  academic  policy  and  rela- 
tions which  would  otherwise  be  faced  in 
a healthy  senate.  I do  not  consider  that 
a committee  of  Governing  Council  can 
fulfill  the  role  of  a senate  because  the 
president,  in  the  present  system,  js 
unable  to  play  the  distinctive  role  of 
academic  leadership  he  would  naturally 
play  in  a senate. 

If  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  is  not 
to  be  revised,  I nevertheless  believe  that 
the  changes  the  Governing  Council  is 
contemplating  can  be  beneficial  in  our 
present  circumstances,  if  the  principles 
of  trusteeship  as  distinct  from  govern- 
ance are  thoroughly  embraced. 

James  M.  Ham  was  president  ofUofT 
from  1978  to  1988. 


RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

Investigators  whose  grant 
period  ends  March  31  are 
reminded  that  prior  written 
permission  must  be  obtained 
from  their  project  officer  at 
Health  & Welfare  Canada  in 
order  to  carry  forward  un- 
expended funds  from  the 

1987- 88  fiscal  year  to  the 

1988- 89  fiscal  year  (starting 
April  1).  Copies  of  corres- 
pondence requesting  this 
adjustment  should  be  for- 
warded to  ORA. 

Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  for  Research  in  Cir- 
culatory Diseases 

The  award  is  designed  to 
honour  outstanding  research 
in  the  field  of  diseases  of  the 
circulation  and  provides 
financial  support  of  the  in- 
vestigators and  their  families 
during  a period  spent  at 
McGill  University  as  a 
visiting  scientist.  Laboratory 
facilities  are  assured  and  ad- 
ditional funds  for  laboratory 
expenses  may  be  provided. 

Nomination  forms  for  the 
eighth  annual  award  are 
available  at  ORA.  Deadline 
for  submission  is  May  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 
Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  preliminary  proposal 
for  new  and  renewal  pro- 
gram grants  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  May  1.  This  is  a 
change  from  previous  years. 
The  principal  coordinator 
will  be  advised  by  MRC  if  the 
proposal  is  judged  suitable 
for  a full  application  to  be 
submitted  for  the  November 
1 deadline. 

Details  on  program  grants 
and  the  format  of  the 
preliminary  proposal  are  in 
the  MRC  Guidebook  1987-88. 
The  usual  University 
signature  requirements  will 
apply. 

Use  of  Unexpended  Funds  at 
Grant  Termination 
For  investigators  whose 
grant-support  period  ter- 
minates on  March  31  or  June 
30,  MRC  policy  outlines  the 
following: 

(a)  grantees  wishing  to  con- 
tinue their  research  project 
may  use  the  unspent  balance 
until  March  31,  1989; 

(b)  grantees  wishing  to  use 
the  funds  beyond  that  period 
must  request  authorization 
from  the  council; 


(c)  grantees  wishing  to  use 
the  unspent  balance  of  the 
grant  for  another  purpose 
must  have  prior  authoriza- 
tion from  the  council  before 
proceeding.  Unspent 
balances  from  equipment 
grants  fall  into  this  last 
category. 

For  specific  details  consult 
the  Financial  Administration 
of  Funds  section  of  the  cur- 
rent MRC  Guidebook. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  & Food 

Researchers  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  the 
following  programs: 
agriculture  and  food, 
research  program ; 

OP1IP  research  program; 
food  systems  2002  — pest 
management  research  pro- 
gram; and 

land  stewardship  research 
program. 

Proposal  deadlines  are: 
food  systems  2002  — pest 
management  research  pro- 
gram (3.4  "pesticide  ef- 
ficacy”), March  15 ; 
other  programs  listed, 

April  22,  July  29  and 
October  3. 

Further  details  for  each 
program  area  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ORA. 

G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute 
The  institute,  formerly  the 
National  Institute  on  Mental 
Retardation , offers  research 
grants  to  post-graduate 
students  and  faculty 
members  or  associates  in  the 
field  of  mental  handicap  or 
related  areas.  Applicants  are 
reminded  that  the  usual  Uni- 
versity signature  require- 
ments will  apply;  and  ethics 
approval  must  be  obtained 
before  any  research  is 
undertaken. 

Details  on  the  procedure 
for  faculty  applications  and 
application  forms  for 
graduate  students  may  be  ob- 
tained from  either  the 
research  office  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  or  ORA. 

Deadline  is  April  29. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

CNIB  — Ross  C.  Purse 
fellowship:  April  1. 

Dysautonomia  Foundation 
Inc.  — research  grants: 
March  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research  In- 
stitute — research  grants; 
personnel  awards:  April  15. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
publication  assistance: 

April  1. 


Hudson  River  Foundation 

— Polgar  fellowships: 

March  15 ; 

graduate  fellowships: 

March  31 ; 

executive  committee  grants 
and  travel  grants:  any  time. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  — president’s 
research  development  and 
short-term  scientific 
research  grants:  April  1 . 

Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  — nominations: 

May  1. 

MRC  — MRC  groups  (new 
and  renewals),  letter  of 
intent;  development  grants 
(category  1)  renewal  of 
salary;  studentships 
(renewal);  fellowships  (new): 
April  V, 

program  grants  (new  and 
renewals)  — letter  of  intent  : 
May  1. 

National  Neurofibro- 
matosis Foundation  Inc.  (US) 

— research  grants;  junior  in- 
vestigators: April  15. 

NCIC,  Terry  Fox  research 
programs  — project  grants 
and  expansion  awards  (con- 
tact agency  directly): 

April  15. 

NIH  — international 
research  fellowships  (applica- 
tions to  MRC):  April  1 . 

NSERC  — undergraduate 
research  awards,  internal 
deadline  at  ORA:  March  18. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  — pesticide 
efficacy  research  proposals: 
March  15; 

other  research  proposals: 
April  22,  July  29  and 
October  3. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  projects:  April  1- 
Parkinson  Foundation  of 

Canada  — research  grants: 
April  1. 

Physicians'  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  25. 

Precarn  Associates  Corp- 

— research  proposals: 

April  18. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa 
Foundation  (Canada)  — 
research  grants  March  15- 
G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute 

— research  grants:  April  29- 
Damon  Runyon-Walter 

Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships:  March  15. 

SSHRC,  Research  Com- 
munications Division  — a**1 
to  occasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada  (July  — 
Oct.):  March  30. 

U of  T — research  grants- 
May  1. 
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ETTERS 


We  invite  staff  to  vote  for  the  union 

■*"n  rpsnnnsp  to  thp  lotto*.  \\r i_.  i 


In  response  to  the  letter  from  Wendy 
Loat  and  Betty  Isbister  published  in 
the  Feb.  22  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we 
would  like  to  make  the  following  points 
. The  process  leading  to  the  formation 
of  a union  is  highly  democratic;  just  to 
pet  a vote  conducted,  35  percent  of  all 
eligible  staff  members  have  to  join  the 
union.  For  the  union  to  be  certified, 
more  than  50  percent  of  those  voting 
will  have  to  vote  for  it.  We  certainly 
hope  that  all  eligible  employees  will 
vote,  and  that  everyone  will  then  accept 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

• If  the  vote  is  positive,  UTSA  will  be 
transformed  into  a local  of  CUPE;  we 
will  continue  to  make  our  own  decisions 
hot  we  will  have  the  resources  of  CUPE 
to  back  us  up  when  we  need  them;  sure, 
we’ll  be  members  of  CUPE,  but  we’ll 
continue  to  speak  for  ourselves. 

• The  basic  rationale  behind  the  Ontario 
l.ihour  Relations  Act,  which  gives 
employees  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
i ively  and  the  right  to  strike,  is  that  the 
power  of  the  employer  is  overwhelm- 
ingly greater  than  the  power  of  any 
individual  employee,  and  that  by  band- 
ing  together  and  bargaining  as  a group, 
the  employees,  through  collective 
bargaining,  counterbalance  the  power 
of  the  employer.  If  Betty  and  Wendy 
are  able  to  bargain  effectively  as  in- 
dividuals, it  is  likely  because  they  are 
U™  very  privileged  people,  and  we 
don’t  think  even  they  would  say  they 
can  do  any  more  than  look  out  for 
lliemselves. 

• Employees  gain  from  collective 
bargaining,  from  having  the  right  to 
strike  and  from  bringing  pressure  to 


bear  on  employers  by  going  on  strike 
when  they  decide  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
do  so.  (It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard 
that  some  98  percent  of  collective 
agreements  signed  by  CUPE  locals  are 
negotiated  without  recourse  to  strike  or 
lockout.)  On  the  question  of  wages 
alone,  most  research  indicates  that  non- 
union jobs  pay  on  average  10  percent 
less  than  equivalent  union  jobs.  Our  own 
salary  survey  conducted  in  1986  in- 
dicated that  our  wages  at  U of  T were 
on  average  10  percent  lower  than  at 
other  major  public  sector  employers  in 
Metro  Toronto. 

• As  we  have  pointed  out  in  response  to 
questions  from  Betty  Isbister  and 
others,  the  merit  scheme  is  one  of  our 
current  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  as  such  will  be  subject  to 
negotiations  in  bargaining  for  the  first 
C;l  “t'V.e.i«reemen‘- We, tlle  members 
of  UTSA/CUPE,  will  decide  whether  we 


Notice 


Campaign  threatens 
to  divide  administrative  staff 


but  also  upon  what  the  U of  T admin- 
istration wants.  We  wonder  how  the 
authors  of  the  letter  can  be  so  confident 
that  they  know  what  the  first  collective 
agreement  will  contain,  when  we  are 
just  beginning  the  process  of  determin- 
ing what  UTSA/CUPE  members  want. 

n lorminga  union  with  the  intention 
of  negotiating  our  salaries,  benefits  and 
working  conditions,  we  are  announcing 
that  we  want  to  be  treated  more  like 
equals  in  this  important  aspect  of  Uni- 
versity administration . It  is  true  that  we 
r re  ,eS?b.lishing:  a morc  important  roie 
tor  UISA.a  role  which  will  necessitate 
the  active  involvement  of  all  its 
members  for  the  best  results.  We  are 
also  expressing  our  confidence  that  we 
want  to  propose  to  keep  it  scran  it  nr  the  skills' interest  and  energy  to 

^F^wmk  mote 

depend  not  only  on  what  we  want  tr  A f inv!te  a,]  staff  members  to  vote 
y on  wnat  we  want  to  do  for  the  union , and  to  get  involved  to  help 

us  gain  the  recognition  we  deserve  for 
the  valuable  contribution  we  make  to 
the  University. 


T^e  op'mons  expressed  in  the 
X letters  published  in  the  Bulletin 
regarding  the  organizing  campaign 
currently  being  conducted  by  a 
trade  union  are  those  of  the  in- 
dmdual  signatories  and  are  not 
those  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity  or  its  management  unless 
specifically  indicated.  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  of  Ontario  provides 
that  every  person  is  free  to  join  a 
trade  union  of  one’s  choice  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 


One  of  the  major  reasons  I enjoy 
working  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to is  its  friendly  working  environment. 
There  was  a strong  sense  of  community 
which  I attributed  in  part  to  being  on 
equal  terms  with  my  fellow  workers. 
We  don't  seem  to  be  on  equal  terms 
now.  There  is  a dividing  factor  among 
us:  UTSA/CUPE.  They  need  to  deter- 
mine who  will  be  in  the  bargaining  unit 


Committee  for  Alternatives 
opposes  unionization 


No  doubt  administrative  staff  will 
be  informed  soon  as  to  whether-  or 
when  the  representation  vote  requested 
by  CUPE  will  be  held.  If  a representa- 
tion vote  is  approved  all  staff  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion. At  this  time  the  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association  has  aligned 
itself  with  CUPE  and  represents  only 


READINGS 

New  College  25th  Anniversary 
March  11, 1988  — 8 p.m. 

Gloria  Naylor 
Black  American  author  of 
Women  of  Brewster  Place  and 
Linden  Hills  will  read  from  her 
novel  Mama  Day 
Wilson  Hall  Lounge,  New  College 
40  Willcocks  Avenue 


March  17, 1988  — 8 p.m. 

Lorna  Goodison 

Jamaican  poet  and  painter  will 
read  from  her  books: 

/ Am  Becoming  My  Mother  and 
Heartease 

Wilson  Hall  Lounge,  New  College 
40  Willcocks  Avenue 
Admission  is  free 
Information:  978-2461/4118 


those  staff  members  who  have  signed 
union  cards  and  are  members  of  CUPE. 
Staff  such  as  myself  who  do  not  support 
unionization  find  themselves  lacking  a 
formal  organization,  support  staff, 
funds,  facilities,  staff  lists,  etc.  Indeed  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  communicate 
with  one  another,  whoever  and  where- 
ver we  may  be,  except  in  the  Bulletin  or 
on  a personal  basis.  We  have  started  the 
Committee  for  Alternatives  to  let  staff 
and  the  Labour  Relations  Board  know 
that  not  all  administrative  staff  support 
unionization  and  CUPE.  We  intend  to 
draw  up  a petition  indicating  our  opposi- 
tion to  unionization  and  send  it  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Board.  Anyone  who  is 
interested  in  signing  it  or  supporting  the 
committee  should  get  in  touch  with  its 
members. 

Like-minded  staff  might  be  heartened 
to  know  that  within  the  past  year  two 
Ontario  universities  turned  down 
unionization.  At  Queen’s  University, 
OPSEU  was  granted  a pre-hearing 
vote.  OPSEU  had  requested  a pre- 
hearing  vote  twice  before  and  had 
withdrawn  its  applications.  A segre- 
gated vote  was  held.  When  the  votes 
were  tallied  40  percent  favoured 
unionization  and  60  percent  were  op- 
posed. Last  March  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  Staff  Association  en- 
dorsed and  campaigned  for  certification 
of  CUPE.  In  August  CUPE  withdrew 
its  application.  Reasons  cited  for  the 
withdrawal  included  the  fear  of  strike 
action  by  CUPE  and  a perception  that 
staff  had  a good  deal  and  didn’t  need 
union  representation . 

Kathy  Imrie 
Faculty  of  Education 


and  who  will  not.  As  a result,  some  of 
the  people  I work  with  may  be 
represented  by  CUPE  and  others  will 
not  by  virtue  of  their  job  descriptions. 

UTSA  was  a good  cause  to  lend  your 
voluntary  support  to  and  a very  large 
number  of  people  did  - willingly.  At  the 
time  I was  on  the  board  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  staff  association  I saw  no 
reason  (even  if  I stretched  my  imagina- 
tion) for  administrative  staff  to  want  to 
unionize.  After  reading  all  the  informa- 
tion distributed  by  UTSA/CUPE  since 
then  I am  still  at  a loss  as  to  why  this  is 
happening.  What  are  we  lacking  so 
desperately  that  we  have  to  turn  to 
CUPE  to  get  for  us?  As  far  as  I am 
concerned  CUPE  is  just  a gigantic 
bureaucracy  that  we,  even  now,  are 
being  forced  to  face.  Do  we  also  want 
their  hands  deep  in  our  pockets? 

My  full  support  and  efforts  go 
wholeheartedly  to  the  Committee  for 
Alternatives.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to 
devote  effort  to  a good  cause  again. 

Rosemary  Hogue 
Office  of  Student  A wards 


Barbara  Anno 
David  Askew 
Katherine  Anne  Boyd 
Damon  Chevrier 
Karen  Cutler 
Rose  Mane  Harrop 
Nancy  Okada 
UTSA  Executive  Council 


What  are  the 
alternatives  to 
unionization? 

I read  with  interest  the  letter  headed 
"We  don’t  want  CUPE  talking  for 
us”  ( Bulletin , Feb.  22)  from  Wendy 
Loat  and  Betty  Isbister  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  for  Alternatives. 

There  was  considerable  specious 
union-bashing  but  no  definition  of  their 
alternatives.  Do  they  really  have  any? 

John  Malcolm 

Technical  Services,  Erindale  College 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Department  of  Political  Science 

presents 


The  John  M.  Olin  Lecture 
in  American  Political  Culture 


American  and  European 
Responses  to  the 
Gorbachev  Initiatives 

Pierre  Hassner 

Centre  d’Etudes  des 
relations  internationale  (Paris) 


Tuesday,  March  15  4 p.m. 

Council  Chamber,  Alumni  Hall 
St.  Michael’s  College 
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Basic  research  and  teaching  are  starving 


Recently,  President  Connell  re- 
marked that  funding  levels  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  never  been 
better  in  17  years.  We  have  seen  the 
University  compete  successfully  in 
several  recent  megaproject  competi- 
tions, such  as  the  provincial  Centres  of 
Excellence  program,  and  we  have  been 
encouraged  to  swell  our  chests  with 
pride  over  the  installation  of  a 
supercomputer. 

Yet  forgotten  in  all  this  are  the  appall- 
ing working  conditions  that  the  in- 
dividual teacher  and  researcher  is 
required  to  tolerate,  which  become 
worse  each  year.  UTFA  president  Fred 
Wilson,  in  the  Feb.  8 UTFA  newsletter, 
eloquently  contrasted  the  expense  (and 
mismanagement)  of  the  supercomputer 
project  with  the  starvation  of  the  basic 
teaching  and  research  activities  of  this 
university.  I would  like  to  amplify  this 
point. 

As  Prof.  Wilson  has  so  convincingly 
argued,  strategic  decisions  regarding 
budgets  and  long-term  planning  are 
made  entirely  from  the  top  down  in  this 
university.  The  ambitions  of  the  admin- 
istration are  neatly  matched  by  the 
nature  of  the  administrative  structure, 
which  gives  the  administration  first  call 
on  incoming  funds.  This  automatically 
emphasizes  the  new,  the  exciting  and 
the  expensive.  However,  the  majority  of 
teachers  and  researchers  in  this  univer- 
sity are  engaged  in  relatively  small- 
scale,  individual  operations  that  receive 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  adminis- 
tration. The  teaching  function  of  the 


University,  particularly  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  is  left  to  slowly  starve. 
Yet  it  is  undergraduate  teaching  that  is 
our  principal  provincial  mandate  and  it 
is  undergraduate  enrolments  that 
govern  the  level  of  provincial  funding  to 
the  University.  Funding  levels  may 
have  improved  overall,  but  it  is  all  in  the 
area  of  special  or  targeted  funding. 
Base  budgets  for  teaching  continue  to 
erode  by  several  percentage  points  each 
year.  We  are  required  to  lop  off  one 
more  budget  item  each  year  in  our 
pathetically  inadequate  departmental 
budget. 

In  the  Department  of  Geology,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  few  University  funds 
for  office  supplies  beyond  departmental 
letterhead,  and  no  budget  whatsoever 
for  office  furniture  and  equipment. 
Photocopying  for  teaching  purposes  is 
strictly  monitored  and  budgeted.  There 
are  no  funds  for  office  services,  such  as 
typing,  related  to  research.  Samples  and 
photographs  that  I use  in  my  lectures 
are  almost  all  material  collected  as  part 
of  research  activities,  which  were 
funded  by  research  grants.  To  replace 
these  (or  to  provide  similar  materials  for 
a new  faculty  member)  from  teaching 
budgets  would  cost  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  which,  at  current  levels  of 
funding,  would  be  totally  impossible. 

New  equipment,  samples  and  other 
teaching  materials  have  been  purchased 
in  recent  years  almost  entirely  from 
special  one-time-only  funds  doled  out  by 
the  dean.  They  permit  us  to  purchase 
about  20  percent  of  what  we  really 


A 

SHRIMP  f ESTIVAL 
MARCH  2-25 


A VARlETy  Of  ENTICING 
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PREPARED  WITH  EVERyONE'S 
SEA  fOOt) 


Dishes 

I I 

FAVORITE 


DINNER  RESERVATIONS 
Monday  through  FViday  5:30  to  7:30  pm  CALL  978-2445 
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need.  For  the  rest  we  make  do  — there 
is  no  departmental  budget  for  such 
items.  Last  year  we  had  to  see  our 
miniscule  computer  budget  disappear, 
as  our  contribution  to  the  continuing 
cutbacks. 

Field  trips  and  field  schools  are  an 
essential  part  of  a geological  education. 
For  transportation  we  use  a departmen- 
tal van  that  was  purchased  originally 
with  a research  grant,  plus  personal 
vehicles.  The  students  pay  virtually  the 
entire  cost  out  of  their  own  pockets.  The 
budget  available  from  the  University  for 
this  vital  teaching  function  amounts  to 
perhaps  10  percent  of  the  total  running 
cost.  The  van  can  never  be  replaced. 

Undergraduate  enrolment  in  earth 
sciences  has  undergone  wild  swings 
throughout  Canada  in  the  last  decade, 
because  of  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
resource  industries.  During  the  busy 
years,  in  the  early  80s,  desperate  pleas 
to  the  administration  for  additional 
funds  went  unheard . Yet  now  that  our 
numbers  have  declined  again,  to  the 
levels  that  they  were  15  years  ago,  the 
decline  has  been  used  as  a reason  to  cut 
various  items  of  our  budget,  such  as  the 
funds  for  teaching  assistants.  Many 
teaching  functions  continue  to  be  heav- 
ily subsidized  by  research  operations. 
We  are  fortunate,  being  a science 
department,  that  we  have  research 
funds  to  draw  on  and  activities  that  can 
be  labelled  both  research  and  teaching 
to  justify  such  expenditures.  But  it 
amounts  to  a certain  misuse  of  funds, 
and  continues  to  let  the  administration 
off  the  hook. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  moving  soon 
into  a new  building,  the  Earth  Sciences 
Centre  (another  administration  mega- 
project), but  the  finished  building  is  to 
be  an  empty  shell.  Everything  that  is 
not  permanently  glued  to  the  wall  in  the 
old  Mining  Building  is  to  be  moved  with 
us,  including  dilapidated  furniture  and 
ancient  wooden  sample  cabinets.  A con- 
stant vigilance  has  been  necessary  to 
monitor  administration  attempts  to  trim 
the  budget  of  the  new  building  by 
deleting  items  without  notice.  For 
example,  we  discovered  that  the  large 
overhead  sliding  door  in  the  loading 
dock  will  not  be  equipped  with  an  elec- 
tric motor,  but  is  to  be  manually 
operated.  The  storage  room  for  flam- 
mable/explosive materials,  intended  to 
be  shared  by  the  three  departments  in 
the  new  building,  has  been  arbitrarily 
reduced  to  little  more  than  a broom 


closet.  Custom  designed  fittings  are  to 
be  replaced  by  off-the-shelf  fittings  that 
may  not  fit,  good  quality  construction 
materials  are  to  be  replaced  by  cheap 
construction  materials,  and  so  on 
Budgetary  economy  is  sensible  up  to  a 
point,  but  we  feel  we  are  being  nickled- 
and-dimed  to  death. 

The  ordinary,  day-to-day  concerns  of 
the  individual  teacher  and  researcher 
need  to  receive  more  attention  in  this 
university,  to  balance  the  administrative 
obsession  with  megaprojects  and  large 
slugs  of  targeted  money  that  are  rele- 
vant only  to  small  sectors  of  the  Univer- 
sity community.  Will  the  new  Academic 
Board  solve  this  problem?  Perhaps  it 
will,  by  giving  the  ordinary  faculty 
member  more  clout  in  University  gover- 
nance. But  will  it  report  to  Governing 
Council  or  be  a part  of  it?  Will  the  power 
balance  really  shift? 

Andrew  D.  MiaXl 
Associate  Chairman 
Department  of  Geology 


Aesculapius’  staff 
vs.  Mercury’s 
caduceus 

In  your  issue  of  Feb.  8,  you  carry  a 
story  of  IMS  Creative  Communica- 
tions and  their  use  of  the  universal  sym- 
bol of  the  medical  arts,  the  staff  of 
Aesculapius,  in  one  of  their  award- 
winning logos.  Unfortunately,  the  staff 
or  caduceus  depicted  in  your  story  is  not 
that  of  Aesculapius  but  rather  it  is  the 
caduceus  of  Mercury,  the  god  of  speed 
and  communications. 

The  caduceus  of  Mercury  really  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  medicine, 
although  people  persist  in  making  such  a 
connection.  The  real  caduceus  of 
Aesculapius  is  the  one  with  only  one  ser- 
pent on  a staff  and  no  wings.  This  can  be 
seen,  for  instance,  in  the  badge  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps 
and  it  is,  of  course,  closely  associated 
with  medicine,  since  Aesculapius  was 
the  Roman  god  of  medicine. 

W.B.  Heath 
Toronto 


203A  College  Street,  Toronto  (Comer  of  College  and  Beverly) 
Telephone: 979-2679 


CANADA'S  FIRST 
DESKTOP  PCBLISHING  CENTRE 

P hotocopying-from  3(f  Open  24  hours  Colour  Xerox™  $1.50 

Do  your  work  at  high  speed  by  renting  a Compaq™  (MS-DOS)  or  a Macintosh™ 
Microcomputer  from  $10.00  per  hour,  and  print  your  finished  documents  on  a 
LaserWriter  Plus™  for  50#  a sheet.  Avoid  large  typesetting  bills  by  using  our 
Linotronic™  300,  for  as  little  as  $10.00  per  page.  Forget  about  paste-up  and  scan 
those  pieces  of  art  work  with  an  Abaton™  Graphics  Scanner  at  300  dpi. 
(dots  per  inch).  Even  eliminate  typing — use  the 
Palantir™  O.C.R.  (Optical  Character  Reader). 

NEW!  Full  colour,  ultra-fast,  2 megabyte 
Macintosh  II  only  $ 19/hr. 


All  Computers  ami  Colour  Copying  now 
half  prirr  from  millnigltf  lo  right  am. 
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Not  all  feminists 
hate  men 

In  his  letter  to  the  Bulletin  (Feb.  22) 
Professor  F.L.  Hooper  questions 
the  appointment  of  Nancy  Adamson  to 
the  post  of  sexual  harassment  officer 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  a 
feminist  and  lecturer  in  women's 
studies  is  incapable  of  exercising  fair 
minded  judgement  on  sexual  harass- 
ment issues.  The  assumption  that 
feminists  and  lecturers  in  women’s 
studies  are  bound  to  be  prejudiced 
against  men  is  not  one  that,  in  my 
view,  needs  to  be  taken  seriously.  Pro- 
fessor Hooper's  letter,  however,  does 
raise  one  rather  more  interesting 
tssue.  He  appears  to  assume  that 
anyone  who  takes  up  an  ideological 
position  has  effectively  closed  his  oi- 
lier mind,  whereas  the  person  who 
refuses  to  commit  himself  or  herself  on 
■social  and  political  issues  has  somehow 
retained  an  open  mind.  My  answer  to 
that  would  be  that  a refusal  of  commit- 
ment itself  constitutes  an  ideological 
msition.  Not  all  feminists  hate  men 
iut  feminists  do  see  our  society  as 
male-dominated  and  are  committed  to 
working  toward  a change  of  this  situa- 
tion. Anyone  who  quarrels  with  that 
new  is  effectively  committed  to  a 
defence  of  the  status  quo  and  takes  up 
a position  which  ideologically  is  no 
more  neutral  than  the  rejected 
leminist  alternative. 

:i  B.  de  Groot 
I > - partment  of  English 


Supporters  of  Bill  C-54 
do  have  Victorian  leanings 


In  your  Feb.  8 issue,  Marvin  Glass 
detects  what  he  takes  to  be  an  incon- 
sistency in  Fred  Wilson’s  advocacy  of  a 

policy  aimed  at  giving  a fairer  deal  to 

women  in  the  (hiring]  process"  and 
Wdson  s contention  that  "there’s  no 
need  for  Bill  C-54.  Since  the  degrada- 
tion ot  women  no  doubt  is  widespread  in 
our  society,  Glass  contends  that  Wilson 


is  guilty  of  a mental  lapse  in  recognizing 

:axrtpeworkplacebut"otin^ 

Allegations  of  inconsistency  often  are 
raised  to  obscure  real  differences 
between  the  items  being  compared.  We 
can  grant  Glass's  contention  that  the 
oppression  of  women  and  visible  min- 
onbes  ,s  systematic,  but  it  doesn't 
follow  that  a policy  designed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  women  is  comparable  in 

n.  . ..  any  significaffirespect  with  Bill  C-54, 

Discrimination? 

injustice,  whereas  the  federal  Conser- 
vatives are  advancing  legislation  which 
transcends  any  acceptable  definition  of 
obscenity.  The  illness  is  surely  regret- 
table, but  proponents  of  Bill  C-54  are 
advocating  that  the  only  cure  is  to  kill 
the  patient. 

This  is  precisely  why  Glass  raises  the 
charge  of  inconsistency:  to  stampede  us 
into  endorsing  a piece  of  legislation  that 
signals  a return  to  the  never-never  land 
of  Christian  morality.  As  for  myself,  I 
will  continue  to  identify  all  defenders  of 
C-54  with  neo-Victorian  elements,  even 
if  these  Victorians  label  themselves 
“feminist.” 


There  has  been  much  debate  in  the 
pages  of  the  Bulletin  about  sexual 
discrimination  within  the  University. 

In  President  Connell’s  statement  on 
the  University's  position  on  racism 
(Feb.  8)  five  officers  were  named  who 
are  responsible  for  dealing  with  com- 
plaints regarding  possible  cases  of 
discrimination  in  matters  relating  to 
student  awards,  employment  relation- 
ships, housing  and  non-academic 
aspects  of  university  life.  It  is  of  interest 
to  me  that  all  five  of  these  officers  are 
women. 


Thomas  M.S.  Wolever 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 


Brian  S.  Baigi'ie 
Department  of  Philosopky 
University  of  Calgary  ( visiting  U of  T) 


Professor  missing  in  action  utters  small  yelp 


I was  interested  to  read,  in  the  Feb.  22 
Bulletin,  that  Lois  Reimer  “expected 
a couple  of  yelps”  following  the  omis- 
sion of  the  titles  Miss,  Ms  and  Mrs.  from 
the  University  telephone  directory,  but 
hadn’t  heard  any.  Although  I am  not 
j J°nvmced  that  the  amenities  of 
telephonic  intercourse  are  improved  by 
keeping  the  sex  of  the  person  being 
called  secret  from  the  caller  until  the 
moment  of  contact,  I think  that  my  yelp- 
mg  about  it  would  be  futile  — just  as  the 
original  omissions  seem  to  me  to  be 
hitile. 

I did,  however,  utter  a small  yelp 
'vhen  I discovered  that  my  own  name 
had  been  omitted  from  the  directory.  At 
first  I feared  that  someone  was  trying  to 


eliminate  me,  but  on  reflection  I thought 
it  unlikely  that  all  those  whose  names 
are  between  McCann  and  McGee  (about. 
45  people)  were  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
Further  research  showed  that  a block  of 
names  was  misplaced  on  another  page, 
resulting  in  about  90  names  appearing 
between  Dr.  A.H.  Melcher  and  Prof.  A. 
Melcher  (both  of  whom  happen  to  be  the 
same  person).  Another  interesting  omis- 
sion is  the  entry  for  the  faculty 
association. 

When  I reached  by  telephone  some- 
one whose  job  it  was  to  do  something 
about  these  problems,  I was  told  that 
those  involved  were  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  a correction  would  be 
issued.  At  the  time  of  writing,  about  two 


months  later,  I have  not  seen  any  cor- 
rection. Since  I did  not  receive  my  copy 
of  the  present  directory  until  January, 
by  which  time  more  than  half  of  the  year 
it  purports  to  represent  had  elapsed,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  until  January  1989 
to  obtain  a corrected  directory. 

Ian  McCausland 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(8666) 


The  Travel 
0 f f i c e 


170  St.  George  St. 
Toronto 


Suite  331 
M5R  2M8 


Offering 

• Individual,  reliable  and 
professional  service. 

• Competitive  ticket 
prices  for  your  world- 
wide travel  needs. 

• Experience  in 
arranging  conferences 
and  in  budgeting  for 
granting  agencies. 

921-6644 

WE  ALWAYS  RETURN  CALLS 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

‘ AS  AH! 


FULLY  LICENSED 

In  {he  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon. -Sat.  11:30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  - 11:00  PM 
Tues.-Sat.  5:00  PM  - Midnight 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASAHI  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 


A chairman  by  any  other  name 


J'fid  not  know  until  reading  your 
jr . k-  22  issue  that  all  chairmen  in  the 
cha'VerS*^y  Pk°ne  kook  have  become 

^ , did  know  that  formerly  some 
0fla'rnien  who  are  female  had  a problem 
Wentifying  themselves.  Some  became 
■ a|Twomen,  but  that  still  indicated 
J611'  gender,  which  they  did  not  want  to 
Sclose.  Others  became  chairpersons, 


\Uie  Idler 

[pub  ' 

Where  people  - 
write , meet. 


255  Davenport  (near  Avenue) 
Toronto  » Tel.  962-0195 


but  that  was  also  transparent,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  term  mailperson 
always  served  to  indicate  that  a female 
had  delivered  the  mail.  Finally,  some 
became  chairs.  This  is  alright  with  me  as 
their  personal  choice,  but  I wonder  how 
the  status  of  women  office  obtained  the 
right  to  identify  me  also  as  a piece  of 
furniture. 

The  situation  is  saved  by  the  fact  that 
the  phone  book  only  indicates  that  there 
is  a chair  in  the  Department  of  East 
Asian  Studies,  and  does  not  call  it  by  my 
name.  I wonder  if  a telephone  inquiry 
for  the  chair  might  yield  a response  that 
there  are  many  chairs  here,  but  none 
have  intelligence,  and  certainly  none  are 
capable  of  speaking  on  the  telephone. 

John  S.  Brownlee 
Acting  Chairman 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTOR 


E 


Garden  & Landscape 

Books  to  help  you  plan(t) 


Harrowsmith  Perennial  Garden  R.  Lima 

Harowsmith  Book  of  Herbs  R Lira 

The  New  Victory  Garden  Bob  Thomas 

The  Principles  of  Gardening  Hugh  Johnson 

Garden  Perennials  A.  R.  Buckley 

Secret  Teachings  in  the  Art  of  Japanese  Gardens  David  A.  Flawson 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Dominion  Arboretum  Agriculture  Canada 
Japanese  Gardens  of  the  Modern  Era  photography  by  Haruzu  Ohashi 
Natural  Landscaping  Designing  with  Native  Plant  Communities 
John  Diekelmann  & Robert  Schuster 
Taylor's  Guide  to  Roses  (also  in  the  series, 

Perennials,  Bulbs,  Ground  Covers,  Houseplants,  Vegetables) 


$19.95 

$19.95 

$28.95 

$27.95 

$17.95 

$51.95 

$19.95 

$36.95 

$58.50 

$23.95 


214  COLLEGE  ST.  CORNER  OF  ST.  GEORGE 
978-7907 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland.  Department 
of  Communications,  45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro  & Area 

Walk  to  MSB,  TGH,  U of  T.  HSC  in 

2 minutes.  Available  now:  2-bed- 
room apt.,  furnished,  short-term, 
negotiable.  Also  for  June,  Victorian 
currently  being,  rebuilt,  superb 
designer  kitchen,  stained  glass, 
cedar  deck,  fireplace,  skylight, 
bachelor  $600/  mo.,  1-bedroom 
$750/mo.,  2-bedroom  $1, 250/mo 
36  Henry  St  Call  595-0026. 
Avenue  Road  & Lawrence. 
Spacious,  bright,  furnished  1-bed- 
room apartment  with  study, 
garden,  parking,  lovable  cat,  on 
tree  lined  street.  Suit  professional 
couple  or  single.  $950  per  month 
plus  hydro.  Available  mid-July  1988 
until  end  August  1989.  Phone 
487-0229. 

Beach:  Fully  furnished,  3-4  bed- 
room, spectacular  living-room,  den, 
3-bathroom  home  backing  on  quiet 
park  and  the  lake.  Walk  to  schools, 
shopping,  TTC.  Available  August 
1988  tor  one  year.  $2,400  a month 
and  utilities.  References.  691-3944/ 
978-5841. 

Comfortable  house,  two  bedrooms 
with  study,  lully  furnished,  laundry, 
patio/garden,  on  quiet  street  near 
subway,  shopping,  restaurants. 
Broadview/ Danforth,  suit  couple. 
Available  September,  1988  to  June, 
1989.  $1, 200/month  plus  utilities. 
C.  Gatchell,  38  Eastmount  Ave. 
463-2408.  References  requested. 
July  & August  Rental:  Davenport/ 
Dufferin.  Upper  2-level  duplex.  3 
bedrooms,  Washer/  dryer/  dish- 
washer/parking/fully furnished/ 
sundeck/  cleaning  lady.  Minutes 
from  downtown.  651-7048. 


Renovated,  beautifully  furnished 
Victorian  townhouse.  South  River- 
dale.  English  antiques,  piano,  two 
bedrooms  and  study-loft  with 
skylights,  garden,  parking.  Quick 
TTC  direct  to  U of  T/downtown. 
Non-smokers.  Late  August  tor  one 
year  (dates  negotiable):  $1,350+. 
Evenings  after  9:30  or  weekends: 
461-7011. 

For  rent:  2-bedroom  furnished 
apartment.  Dining-room,  living- 
room.  Parking  included.  June  26  — 
August  19  (dates  flexible).  Small 
apartment  building.  Yonge  & St. 
Clair.  Beside  subway.  $2,000. 
telephone  963-5162  after  4:00. 
Cabbagetown  — Carlton  and 
Sackville.  4-bedroom,  2-storey  Vic- 
torian townhouse  with  garden,  fully 
furnished,  renovated,  available 
June  1 , 1988  to  August  31 ,1989, 
suitable  for  family  or  mature 
students  $1 ,600  + utilities.  Day: 
978-6493;  Eve.:  921-3210. 
Sabbatical  Rental.  Robert  St.  and 
Sussex.  1 block  from  campus.  Pro- 
fessor's 2-storey,  2-bedroom 
renovated  Victorian  home.  Furnish- 
ed or  unfurnished.  Modern  kitchen 
and  bath.  5 appliances.  Parking. 
$1,300/ month,  utilities  included. 
May  1.  1988  -August  31, 1989. 
929-9092. 

Furnished  well-insulated  8-room 
house  facing  park  in  Cabbagetown, 
5 appliances,  central  air,  deck, 
fireplace,  piano,  parking.  June  1, 
1988  to  August  31,  1989.  $1,800 
per  month  plus  utilities  (416) 
925-5270. 

Bloor / Yonge  area,  furnished 
modern  one-bedroom  apartment, 
air-conditioned,  health  club,  etc. 
Non-smoker  preferred.  Ideal  for 
visiting  professor.  Available  August 
1.  1988  to  July  31,  1989.  $1,150/ 
month  includes  utilities  (except  tele- 
phone). Parking  extra.  962-4291. 


Fully  furnished  house  for  rent 
Sept.  1 , 1988  to  August  30, 1989. 
Ideal  for  sabbatical  visitor.  4 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms,  large  recep- 
tion, den,  2-car  garage,  garden,  6 
appliances,  T V.,  central  air.  Finch- 
Don  Mills  area,  next  to  five  schools 
and  Seneca  College.  Close  to  shop- 
ping. Easy  access  to  downtown  by 
TTC  and  Parkway.  $2,000  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Telephone 
evenings  493-0748. 

Bloor/St.  George  new  luxury  con- 
do, 1 -bedroom  + solarium,  6 ap- 
pliances, central  air,  24-hour 
security,  steps  to  subway,  U of  T, 
Yorkville,  $1,250  inclusive. 
References.  Call  489-7961 
evenings. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair  — mid-point  bet- 
ween York  and  U of  T.  Comfor- 
table, fully  furnished  2-bedroom 
home,  quiet  street,  deck  and 
backyard,  park  nearby,  close  to 
TTC.  May  1 to  Oct.  31.  1988. 
$1,500  +.  657-8288. 

Central  — Hillcrest  Park.  August 
1988  to  March  1989,  flexible.  Fur- 
nished, spacious,  central  plan 
4-bedroom,  2-bathroom  house. 
Fireplace,  stained  glass,  gumwood, 
broadloom,  5 appliances,  solarium, 
walk-out  to  large  garden,  parking, 
lovable  cat.  $1,800  +.  Evenings 
656-7775. 

May  — July.  Spacious,  furnished, 
2-storey,  2-bedroom  + study 
apartment  in  renovated  house, 
living-room  with  fireplace,  central 
air-conditioning;  near  Christie  sub- 
way, quiet  street,  garage.  Non- 
smokers,  references.  $1,800+/ 
month.  Dr.  Taylor  598-6320  (day); 
537-2321  (evenings). 

Annex  apartment  for  summer 
sublet:  Furnished  (antiques), 
minutes  from  U of  T,  available 
between  mid-May  and  Labour  Day. 

2 bedrooms,  laundry,  equipped 
kitchen,  2 bathrooms,  front  porch, 
backyard.  $1 ,000/month.  Contact 
Prof.  Madore,  534-2576  or  Robert 
Freedman,  979-2211. 

Annex  furnished  house  July  1, 
1988  to  May  15, 1989.  Two  floors, 
basement,  garden.  Two  bedrooms, 
two  studies  (one  convertible).  Share 
entrance/Utilities  with  third  floor  te- 
nant (academic).  Walk  to  U of  T, 
good  schools.  $1,200.  923-9681 
evenings,  weekends. 


STUDENT  VENTURE  CAPITAL 


*3,000 

Interest-Free 
Loan  To 
Start  Your 
Own  Summer 
Business 


ASK  US  HOW  CALL  THE 
YOUTH  HOTLINE  FREE 
1-800-387-0777 

You  could  qualify  if  you  are  a full  time  student,  15  or 
over  and  returning  to  full  time  studies  in  the  fall 

Student  Venture  Capital  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills 
Development  in  co-operation  with  The 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Ontario  . Ministry  of 

Skills  Development 
Alvin  Curling 
Ontario  Minister 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards 
of  Trade 


Annex  West,  renovated  1 -bedroom 
apartment,  quiet,  private,  subway, 
$725  + 534-8485. 

Renovated  house,  close  to 
downtown  campus.  2 bedrooms; 
spacious  living/  dining  area; 
fireplace,  bay  windows,  track 
lighting;  huge -kitchen;  contem- 
porary four-piece  bathroom;  laun- 
dry; rear  yard;  double  garage. 
$1,700/ month,  utilities  included. 
323-0179/531-3361. 

House  for  rent:  July  2nd  — August 
22nd.  Completely  furnished,  three 
bedrooms,  suit  couple  or  small 
family.  One  mile  from  downtown 
campus.  Parking,  $1,000  per 
month.  (416)  536-5542,  evenings. 
Luxury  — furnished,  2-storey, 
1-bedroom  lower  duplex.  Unique 
design,  central  air  conditioning, 
fireplace,  deck/patio/garden.  Short- 
term (summer)  or  1 year.  Annex  — 
subway.  $1,400  +.  532-6306. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Large  house,  preferably  fur- 
nished, for  Saskatchewan  family  of 
four  - July  1, 1988  to  July  1, 1989 

— while  medical  resident  performs 
elective  training.  Tenants  are 
reliable,  non-smokers,  no  pets. 
References.  Location  a major  asset 

— close  to  good  schools  and  quick 
commuting  to  downtown  Toronto 

— preferably  St.  Clair  E.  district. 
Please  call  (306)  244-4958  even- 
ings for  more  information. 

New  faculty  member  at  the  U of  T 
would  like  to  rent  an  unfurnished 
3-bedroom  house  with  garden. 
Preferably  close  to  U of  T or  sub- 
way line  and  close  to  parks  and 
shopping.  Starting  date  May  1, 
1988  for  possibly  1 year.  Two 
children  in  family.  Please  contact: 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics  (CITA)  at  978-6879 
during  business  hours. 

Experienced  house-sitter,  out-of- 
province faculty  member,  non- 
smoker,  excellent  references,  seeks 
clean,  quiet  accommodation  in 
Toronto,  mid-May  to  mid-August, 
1988.  Proximity  to  Robarts  Library 
preferred.  Will  pay  rent.  (403) 
381-8250  (h),  (403)  329-2564  (w). 
Academic  couple  seeking  furnish- 
ed house  or  apartment  for  June  to 
December  1988.  Prefer  Annex  or 
Danforth.  but  will  consider  anything 
reasonably  central  and  close  to  sub- 
way. Phone  Peter  Smollett, 
963-8286. 

Professor,  non-smoker,  requires 
one-bedroom  or  spacious  bachelor 
accommodation,  furnished,  with 
parking,  May  15  to  August  15. 
Please  call  690-0702. 

Erindale  College  professor  re- 
quires 1 -bedroom  + den  or  2-bed- 
room  fiat,  condo,  or  small  house, 
in  Toronto  West  or  in  Mississauga 
near  Erindale  College.  Occupancy 
after  May  1,  1988.  References 
available.  Home  763-1309,  office 
828-5416. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

Looking  for  a quiet  professional  to 
share  a beautiful  house  with  2 
others  in  Cabbagetown.  Call 
536-5575  between  7-11  p.m. 
Neilson-401  (Scarborough  Col- 
lege). Living  accommodation.  1 
room  $300  or  same  room  + smai! 
adjacent  room  (possibly  bedroom 
or  kitchen)  for  $395.  284-5058. 

House  to  share  Danforth/ Broad- 
view. Transit.  Large,  quality 
renovation;  smoke-  and  pet-free; 
bedrcom/office  with  private  deck 
over  backyard,  newly  furnished. 
Idea!  for  male  or  female  professor. 
Considerate  and  organized 
housemate  wanted.  Share  entire 
house  $450  includes  cleaning.  Ken 
Shepard  Ph  D.  463-0423. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 

Flat  available  in  Old  Hastings, 

Sussex,  England.  One  bedroom  — 
all  conveniences  — fully  furnished. 
Quiet  & private  — sea  views.  $115 
per  week.  267-2259  — Call  Frances 
after  6 p.m. 

_ Vacation/Leisure 

Backpack  Canada  & United  States. 
Adventuresome  backpacking  treks 
in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut  hop- 
ping in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Peru,  the  mountains  of  Strathcona 
Provincial  Park  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  other  exciting  treks.  We 
have  some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  base  camps  in  scenic 
backccuntry  areas.  No  experience 
necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days' 
duration.  (Peru  is  17  days).  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVENTURE 
CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4787  evenings. 
SOUTH-WEST  FRANCE.  Come  to 
discover  the  Cognac  area,  between 
Loire  Valley  and  Bordeaux.  Eager  to 
welcome  visitors  throughout  year  in 
fully  equipped/furnished  cottage  in 
sunny  garden.  Write:  Beatrice  Huort 
— Domaine  Rigoletrie  — 16100 
Louzac  — Cognac. 

Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 
by  university  graduate.  Six  years' 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St.  George. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters.  Trans- 
cription, and  Persuasive  Resum6s. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306. 
968-6327. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulfcrd,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 
WORDWRIGHT  PROCESSING:  In- 
telligent and  accurate  letter  quality 
word  processing  and  editing  by  a 
BA  in  English  Literature.  Experi- 
enced editor;  speedy  typist;  fast 
turnaround;  specializing  in 
manuscripts  and  graduate  essays. 
Reasonable  rates.  466-6298. 

Miscellaneous 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 
employed  by  the  U of  T you  can 
join  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Credit  Union  (Unicoi!).  For  further 
information  call  978-5505  and  ask 
for  the  member  services 
department. 

PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084. 
Wednesday  11-1  — no  appoint- 
ment necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  "accent" 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  200 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691 . 


Harmony  Temporary  Personnel 
Services  requires  dependable 
people  for  short  and  long-term  p0Si. 
tions.  Exciting  job  opportunities  are 
presently  available.  We  have 
clerical/  receptionist,  secretarial 
administrative,  wordprocessing 
positions  available.  Interviews 
available  after  5 p.m.  Call  Diane  or 
Lori  at  466-1100. 


Collegia!  romance  sought  by 

woman  academic,  divorced,  late 
thirties.  Enjoys  dance,  classical 
music,  sailing,  heme  life.  Childless, 
children  welcomed.  Write  P.0.  Box 
346,  Campbeliviiie,  Ont.  LOP  ibo 
BED  AND  BREAKFAST  in  our  turn- 
of-the-century  home  just  minutes  to 
U of  T and  downtown.  Rates  from 
$40.00.  Ashleigh  Heritage  Home, 
Toronto.  Ontario,  tel:  (416) 
535-4000. 


CARTOGRAPHIC  DESSGN/DRAFT- 
ING  SERVICE.  Production  ol 
maps/ graphics  (black  & white, 
colour)  for  papers,  reports,  theses, 
and  slides  for  presentations 
Attending  a conference,  will  create 
your  poster  display.  Will  accept 
work  with  a RUSH  deadline.  S. 
Halliday,  B.Sc.,  M.Sc  Tel 
535-6878. 


Secure  garage  required  tor  full- 
sized  American  car.  Must  be  ac- 
cessible at  all  times.  Preferably 
downtown,  (but).  Call  Doug 
921-0574  (evenings),  595-4912 
(days). 

GERMAN  TRANSLATION/TUTOR- 
ING by  native  German  speaker 
U of  T language  graduate.  Reason- 
able rates.  Cal!  Hena  at  738-4718 
Experienced  writer,  editor,  re- 
searcher, background  in 
publishing,  public  relations  and 
communications,  seeks  part-time 
or  contract  work  in  University  com- 
munity. U of  Chicago  degree 
(English),  Rates  negotiable.  Mrs 
Bishop,  Temenos  Productions. 
923-4183. 

Victoria  Coiiege  Alumni  Second- 
hand Bookshop.  Pratt  Library  101, 
Vic.  Open  Tuesdays  1-4.  Wednes- 
days 10-4,  Thursdays  12-3,  Serves 
staff  and  students  with  moderate- 
ly priced  texts  and  scholarly  books 
in  the  humanities.  Also  a selection 
of  old  books.  Proceeds  support  Vic- 
toria College.  Professor  David 
Hoeniger,  585-4585  or  925-7666 
Qualified  daycare  teacher.  Loving, 
happy  care  at  my  home,  Bloor- 
Spadina,  safe,  secure  location, 
early  childhood  program,  learning 
and  fun.  References,  nutritious  hot 
lunch,  fenced  backyard,  daily  out- 
door play.  Children's  age  15 
months,  plus.  979-2769. 

Raider  Of  The  Lost  Ark.  Attractive 
blue-eyed  male  professional,  a" 
under-35  Leo,  looking  for  a similar 
good-looking  and  a bit  adventurous 
female  interested  in  glamour, 
sports,  foreign  films  and  destina- 
tions. Tired  of  Romancing  a Stone’ 
Send  a letter  and  if  possible  a photo 
today.  U of  T Varsity  Box  101 
DEREK’S  PAINTING  SERVICES. 
Thorough,  reliable,  clean.  Refer- 
ences. Interior/exterior.  For  a free 
estimate  call  Kurt  763-0606  o< 
Derek  368-5139. 

SECRETARIAL  HELP  WANTED: 
Person  to  type  research  papers  at 
their  home  using  a Macintosh  com- 
puter for  a plastic  surgeon.  NeamV 
Toronto  General  Hospital  preferred. 
Call  595-4498  or  write  to:  tw 
10-240,  200  Elizabeth  Stree . 
Toronto,  M5G  2C4.  Star 
immediately. 

Editing!  Will  edit  academic  paP«s 
Call  Karen  531-1556  or  532-1*’ 
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